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About Retailers—the Growing Mass 
and the Dwindling Class 





Goods which are well advertised nationally 
by the manufacturer are largely sold to 
the public before they ever reach the re- 
tailer. 


Goods which are not advertised by the 
producer must be sold by the retailer. 


In the one case, the manufacturer has 
done a great part of the job; in the other 
he has left it all for the dealer to do. 


For many articles, national advertising 
creates an actual demand, so that all the 
dealer need do is to say, ““You can buy it 
here.” In other lines, the advertising 
identifies the product in the possible 
buyer’s mind, arouses his interest in it 
and establishes his confidence in the maker, 
upon which the dealer can cash in by his 
own selling efforts. 


But with unadvertised goods, the re- 
tailer must start from scratch. 


Retailers who favor nationally adver- 
tised lines believe in selling what the public 
wants. They are a growing mass. 


Retailers who favor unadvertised lines 
believe in selling what they want the pub- 
lic to buy. They are a dwindling class. 


The ranks of these latter retailers are 
rapidly growing smaller because most of 
them are learning that public confidence 
is the basis of successful selling; that quick 
turnover is a shorter and surer road to 
profit than long discounts on slow-moving, 
dust-gathering goods; that even those cus- 
tomers who appear to swallow their selling 
talk’ on unadvertised merchandise have a 











discouraging way of not coming back for 
more. 


Just the other day a paint and varnish 
dealer in California wrote to a manufactur- 
er in the Middle West whose name is known 
through national advertising wherever 
varnish is used, ‘“‘We are discontinuing 
our other lines and hereafter will center 
our efforts upon (mentioning the name of 
the maker’s product) because the demand 
is for it.” 


About the same time a printer in a 
northern Ohio city was telling his paper 
jobber that thereafter he intended to 
standardize on a certain nationally adver- 
tised make of bond paper because “‘every- 
body knows it, and it is so easy to sell.” 


And a, druggist who carries packaged 
chocolates stated that he stocked only the 
nationally known makes, with the excep- 
tion of one make well known locally, be- 
cause all he had to do was hand out what 
the customer asked for and take the money. 


Ten years ago—yes, even five—the 
manufacturer’s salesman who went around 
to the trade and talked about his firm’s 
national advertising was likely to be met 
with the statement that it would be a lot 
better if his concern took the money it was 
putting into advertising and used it to 
enlarge discounts to the trade. 


Today, the fact that he is a real national 
advertiser is a tremendous asset with the 
trade to any manufacturer, and his sales- 
man’s portfolio of advertising is as impor- 
tant as—very frequently more important 
than—his sample case. 
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When the Sales Tide is r7sing 


use the 




















‘TELEPHON E 


AT THE RUSH SEASON Of the whole year, at the 
very crest of the tide of orders, the New York 
manager for a world-known maker of fountain 
pens and pencils placed his ten field salesmen 
at long distance telephones with lists of cus- 
tomers before them. Last minute orders were 
brought in in time to be filled, dealers were 


spurred to extra effort to sell, and thousands of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness was brought in that both company and dealers would have lost. 


The fastest salesman in America is the 
telephone. It eliminates distance and out- 
travels time when every hour, every min- 
ute counts. At their peak seasons of sales, 
when business will not wait, the tele- 
phone earns millions or dollars for Ameri- 
can businesses. It gets the orders that 
otherwise could not be taken and filled in 
time. By the quick service, it creates addi- 
tional millions in good-will. 

The long distance telephone is used by 
thousands of leading concerns for daily 
sales solicitation. Bonds, locomotives, 
hosiery, piece goods, fruits and produce, 
matches, motor trucks, real estate are a few 


of the products bought and sold day by 
day on the long distance telephone. Ten 
thousand long distance calls an hour stim- 
ulate and quicken business. 


Are you fully utilizing the amazing 
business potentials of your telephone? The 
Commercial Department is ready to help 
you discover new possibilities in the wider 
use of long distance facilities. Call your 
local Bell headquarters. In the meantime, 
you are used to selling a few miles away 
over your local telephone. Why hesitate 
at a few hundred or a few thousand? Any 
concern, anybody, anywhere, is yours for 
the asking. .. . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Our Tenth Anniversary 


By International President VICTOR M. JOHNSON. 


KIWANIS is ten years old. 

Comparatively a short space of time—ten years. Still, 
it circumscribes the World War; the new development of 
radio; the commercialization of air travel; the death of two 
presidents of the United States and nearly all of the growth 
of KIWANIS. And KIWANIS, like the world in which it 
lives, has not always found the road smooth, but out of its 
well lived yesterdays come bright visions of splendid to- 
morrows. 

What of the present? This tenth birthday? 

Probably we can take any period of years in the span of 
human life and maintain successfully that it is the critical 
period in individual, human development. Similarly we 
might judge KIWANIS and conclude that the next decade will 
encompass our most significant cycle. In any event, it is 
almost superfluous to say that KIWANIS will continue to glad- 
den the hearts of men with clean and constructive comrade- 
ship based on the finer masculine traits—a pure and beautiful 
brotherhood. As long as it endures, it will be persistently a 
humanizing influence in the business life of two great nations. 
It will ever bring Canadians and Americans to a mutual 
appreciation of each other’s culture, aspirations and ideals. 
The increase of community pride toward constructive ends 
will go on wherever KIWANIS functions. These things will 
come to pass as surely as they have come to pass. 

The tenth milestone has more chiseled upon it. The deeds 
graven on the back have embossed themselves on the face 
but in the process new responsibilities are written :— 

The world is pounding its fists on the tables of art and 
industry and calling for “ability plus training!’’ Circum- 
stances often bring ability to the under-privileged. KIWANIS 
must bring its share of the other. 

KIWANIS of the city must go outside and meet those com- 
munities whose life is beyond the metropolitan ‘‘Goodbye, 
Come Again” signs. It must learn from them, with them, 
and for them. 

Our efforts in public affairs, recorded on this our birthday, 
are insignificant compared with what they will be. More and 
more will the heads of state and chiefs of trade look to forces 
like ours to purify the black spots of diseased group thinking, 
wherever they appear. 

And we have the same responsibilities to all phases of social 
progress. Why? Because inasmuch as we are almost entirely 
composed of individual human successes, so can we be ex- 
pected to be mighty in our contribution to the all-success of 
our peoples 

Let us then look ever forward, and upon what we have 
already done make the next tenth of a century a great golden 
link in our particular work which in its largest sense is the 
breaking down of artificial barriers and the conversion of this 
continent into a neighborhood wherein all its nations and 
its men shall live in peace. 
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HE time of the 
passing of the 
gavel is a signifi- 
cant one in the 

life of any club such as 
KIWANIS, not merely 
because of our regret at 
the passing of a well- 
tried and_ well-loved 
leadership, not even be- 
cause of the problem 
which a new and untried 
man always presents, 
but because the moment 
points a wholesome truth 
—which yournew officers 
will do well always to 
keep in mind—that no 
one man is essential to 
the life of his club, that 
Kiwanis is bigger than 
any one man. Directors 
and officers may come 
and go, but Kiwanis 
goes on, always a bigger, 
finer, more splendid 
thing. 

I say that sincerely. Yet I cannot 
let this opportunity pass to express 
the regret which We share when 
at the end of the year the officers’ 
terms for that period expire. We 
recognize the wisdom of rotation 
in office, and we welcome new offi- 
cers gladly, but we are reconciled 
to the others’ passing from the 





Henry Russell Miller 


Passing 


The Gavel 


By Henry Russell Miller 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


board only because we know we 
shall always have their loyal friend- 
ship and co-operation. 

KiIwaNIs in any city consists not 
of a board of directors merely, but 
of its complete membership. You 
have, as responsible directors of 
the club activities, several men of 
your own choosing. They will 
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give you the best they 
have. In return they 
ask the full, whole- 
hearted co-operation of 
the entire membership. 
They take office, deeply 
conscious that perhaps 
it will be the critical 
year in the life of Kr- 
WANIS in their commun- 
ity during which success 
or failure will depend, 
not upon what the board 
does or does not do, but 
upon the spirit, interest 
and activity of every 
man on the roster. 

I said — “a critical 
year.”’ Every club, dur- 
ing its first few years, 
by keeping step with 
the International move- 
ment, grows apace; in 
numbers, certainly; in 
spirit, I believe; toward 
definition of purpose, 
perhaps. It reaches that 
point at which every such club 
must arrive sooner or later, a point 
to which—but not beyond which— 
a club can be carried by the momen- 
tum of an initial enthusiasm; a 
point from which it is hard to go 
forward but very, very easy to 
go back. There is no such thing 
as standing still; when a club 
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ceases to grow, it begins to die. 
When I speak of growth, I have 
in mind not merely numbers. I 
would rather see a club of 50 gen- 
uinely sold on Krwanis than one 
of 500 to whom it is but a pleasant 
but insignificant incident. I speak 
rather of growth in character, in 
effective influence upon the mem- 
bership and upon the community. 
And that can be achieved only by 
a constant deepening Krwants con- 
sciousness in the membership. And 
by that I mean a serious acceptance 
of Krwants, not as a casual thing to 
be lightly enjoyed and as lightly 
esteemed, but an important prin- 
ciple of life—especially a spirit 

to be served, conserved and 
spread abroad through the commun- 
ity. Krwanis is not worth the 
time, money and energy of busy 
men it consumes, if it does not 
take character as a compact of 
brotherhood of serious men, strong 
in mutual confidence and under- 
standing, imbued with the real 
community spirit, having no set 
program but able to make its in- 
fluence felt at any given point 
or time, radiating at all times— 
first upon the membership, then 
upon the community-——the spirit 
of friendly service. And he is 
no true KrwaNian who has not this 
at heart as his club’s objective, 
plus a deep personal determination 
that that objective shall be reached. 


i & FE genius of Kiwanis is friend- 
ship. We call ourselves build- 
ers. 1 confess to a doubt that Kr- 
WANIS will ever build very much of a 
strictly material nature. That is 
not to belittle Krwanits. The most 
important factors in life are the 
so-called “imponderables’—love 
and hate, truth and falsity, greed 
and generosity, envy and charity, 
loyalty and treachery. The material 
things are but the instruments 
upon which these imponderables 
play. Kiwanis’ first and most im- 
portant contribution to the mem- 
bership, the community and the 
world must always be spiritual. 
If I had to define Krwanis, I 
should do it very simply—as a 
concerted movement to deepen and 
strengthen the spirit of friend- 
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ship among men. That sounds 
almost childishly simple. It is 
not simple in the sense of easy 
achievement or limited applica- 
tion. It is simple only in the 
sense that all fundamental things 
are simple. And this thing is basic. 

There is a saying that a man 









The writer of these ideas on 
the passing of the _ gavel, 
Henry Russell Miller, also is 
the author of several well- 
known books, among them, 
His Rise to Power, The 
Man Higher Up, and The 
First Division. 
































never makes new friends after he 
has passed thirty. That is not 
literally true. But it is true that 
the modern struggle for success, 
for existence, draws a man more 
and more in upon himself; so 
that for him the world becomes a 
steadily narrowing circle of which 
he, his interests and his purposes 
are the center, strangling gener- 
ous impulse, shutting off his view 
of humanity, limiting sympathy, 
squeezing his soul dry, until he 
too often becomes that most piti- 
able of all creatures, an utterly 
self-conscious, self-centered man 
who thinks only in terms of him- 
self, strives only for himself, has 
no standards but those of selfish- 
ness. That is the spiritual death. 


Occasionally some great dramatic 
calamity such as a world war, 
breaks down that vicious circle 
for a brief moment; and a few men 
are born with such rare quality 
of soul that for them the circle 
never exists. But for the average 
man the only hope of escape from 
his circle is through his own 
conscious effort, through constant 
watchfulness, faithful practice in 
friendship, in thought for others. 
Krwanrs does not break down 
that circle, but it does something 
better—gives a man a chance to 
break through himself. It brings 


& man in contact with chosen men 
of his own sort, brings them to- 


gether in conscious fellowship, says 
to them—‘‘Come, my friends, out 
of your circle. Bring your souls 
into the sunlight. Here is friend- 
ship—share it if you will.” This 
is, and must ever be, the prime 
function of Kiwanis. The other 
things we do—the speeches we 
hear, telling us of the world outside 
of our circle, the honor we pay to 
lonely old men who have greatly 
served, our kindly thought for little 
ones born into misfortune—these 
are not club objectives; they are 
results of objectives attained, the 
natural expression of a spirit we 
have either found originally or have 
had renewed here in our Kiwanis 
fellowship. And as our Kiwanis 
consciousness deepens, those gen- 
erous impulses come more often, 
our deeds of good will multiply. 

We want to make Krwanis such 
that many men will want to come 
in and share the gracious thing 
we have found. But your board of 
directors cannot achieve that of 
itself; it needs the help of the 
entire membership. And so they 
ask your whole-hearted support. 
First of all, in the matter of at- 
tendance. Any man some time 
will find it impossible to come, 
but most of us can be present 
ninety per cent of the time if only 
we plan for it. Never think you 
will not be missed. Your presence 
is needed. It helps to create at- 
mosphere, adds to the spirit of our 
luncheons, gives inspiration to mem- 
bers and to speakers alike. No 
speaker is at his best when speaking 
to empty tables, and if we would 
secure speakers of the caliber we 
want, we must provide an audience 
proportioned to their talents. More- 
over, you need to come. He who 
would have friends must show 
himself friendly. How can you 
get anything out of Kiwanis, or 
give anything to Kiwanis, unless 
you come to Kiwanis? 

The support of your faithful, 
intelligent committee service is 
asked. Committees are designed 
not as empty honors, but to round 
out the life of the club. 

But what especially is asked is the 
support of your interest and triendly 

(Turn to page 56) 





























Are We Waiting for the Roosters 


to Crow? NOR 


By Charles M. Schwab, 
President, United States Steel Corp., 
Chairman of the Board, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


T IS with some hesita- 
tion that I accept the 
invitation to address 
to my fellow members 
in the International 
KIWANIs organization 
a statement which 
will be read by 95,- 

000 leading and progressive business 
and professional men in the country. 

Having only recently been made 
an honorary member of the KrwAnis 
club of Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, 
I feel all the more keenly the honor 
and importance of such an invitation. 
k As a representative body, the 
national federation of Kiwanis clubs 
carries on its shoulders more than 
average responsibilities. In the 
hands of such men as comprise the 
KIWANIs organization rests an im- 
portant part of the nation’s indus- 
trial and commercial activity. You 
men help materially in accomplish- 
ing the task of preserving the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the nation. 
You have an important voice in 
deciding the troublesome questions 
which naturally follow in the wake 
of along and destructive World War. 

Progress in our industrial and 
social lives will result from decisions 
you are now making. It is your 
part to see that whatever changes 
are made are put in effect gradually, 
after due forethought, and not in 
headlong leaps, which would plunge 
business and society into situations 
they were not ready to properly 
handle. We must remember that 
to be level-headed is not to be 
merely conservative or radical or 
liberal, as the case may be, but is to 
weigh each matter that comes up 
in the light of reason, and pass on 
it according to its true merits. 

I think we owe a great deal of 
thanks to the level-headed people 
of this country who have steered 
the ship through the rocks and 
developed industry till everyone, 
even the lowest paid worker, enjoys 
increased prosperity. 

In recent months I have come to 
devote much of my time to my farm 
at Loretta, Pennsylvania, where I was 
born. Not long ago I asked one of my 
friends from the city to stay with me 
at the farm. I thought that he would 
enjoy the rest and quiet of the place. 

After the first night I asked him how 
heslept andthe replied: ‘Very badly.” 

“Why?” I asked. 








He said: ‘Well, 
the roosters crow 
pretty loudly and 
for that reason I 
could not sleep.” 

“But they crow 
only for a few min- 
utes each morning.” 

My friend said: 
“It was not so much 
listening to them 
crow, as it was 
waiting for them to 
crow.” | 

That idea ex- 
presses to me the 
nervojusness with | 
which some people | 

| 
| 








view the problems 
which face these 
United States. It is 
no use denying the 
problems but it is of | 
much less use losing 














Charles M. Schwab 
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sleep over them be- eam. 
fore they actually 
arrive. There is much difference be- 
tween clear thinking and worrying. 
We should certainly not cross our 
bridges before we come to them. 
Just now I am very much inter- 
ested in the cows and chickens and 
horses on my farm, because they 
represent to me an important part 
in the scheme of living which is not 
to be had through industrial life 
alone. Agriculture is a necessary 
backbone of a sound national de- 
velopment. Agriculture is a sta- 
bilizer in times of stress. In the 
last twenty years much attention 
has been given to machines in 
factories. The next few years will 
see more scientific attention given 
to machines on the farm and to 
farming as a big constructive ele- 
ment of our community life. 


Last month we had a county fair 
in Ebensburg. All sorts of people 
—‘‘dirt”’ farmers, “‘gentlemen’’ far- 
mers and city folks—came to the 
fair from miles around. The event 
was a great success. The thing 
which struck me most was the pride 
which each man who had given 
something to the fair, or exhibited 
something there, took in his own 
product. That pride, it seems to 
me, is very important. Any one 
who has not pride in his own produce 
or his own work is losing one of 
the best parts in his life. 

Possibly—and I think it to be 
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very significant—this is what lies 
at the bottom of the new attitude 
which is developing in industry. 
Pride in accomplishment is a spirit- 
ual need, and each man, woman and 
child who has reached his teens has 
a right to it. To treat each in- 
dividual as a human being and not 
merely as an employe, to give him 
some personal interest in his work, 
some part in its products, and some 
say in the affairs of the establish- 
ment for which he works—that is com- 
ing into recognition as a necessary and 
wise part of industrial organization. 

With a country rich in raw ma- 
terials, made up of over 115,000,000 
people, whose daily needs and re- 
quirements must be filled by in- 
dustry and agriculture, we must 
have nothing but confidence in this 
nation’s industrial future. But it 
will be well to think of the growing 
importance of agriculture in the 
next few years and of the recogni- 
tion of the human element in in- 
dustry. With labor treated fairly, 
with a prosperous agricultural popu- 
lation, and business men allowed 
to work out their own problems, 
nothing will be able to limit this 
country’s progress or development. 


In that development the 95,000 
KIWANIANS in this country will 
take an active and important part 
and will have a just and due pride 
in the success of their achievement. 








Ambition Has No Rest—sutwer tytton 


PA: almost every 
@ minute of the time! 


Yes sir! While the 
International Council 
a was being 

MM held in Chicago for 
ie A if time under the new consti- 
tution, there were plenty of attrac- 
tions to take the men away from the 
meeting, had they been in the least 
inclined to shirk their task: the 
Stock Show with President Coolidge 
as the headliner; the most brilliant 
array of musical comedies that 
Chicago has had to offer for many a 
winter; the opera was in full blast 
no offense meant)—and yet the 
members said, ‘No, No Nanette,”’ 
to all of it. No one stirred from the 
hotel during a single session, and 
many of the men went home without 
even time to do a little shopping. 

Every district had either a gov- 
ernor, governor-elect, or an '»ter- 
national committee chairman pres- 
ent. The session started right on 
the dot Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 4th, at ten o’clock and lasted 
until midnight Saturday, December 
6th, when the International Board 
having held sessions in conjunction 
with the Council, wearily left the 
chambers for a few hours of grateful 
sleep. 

In a complete resumé of the meet- 
ing, International Trustee Walter 
Gill has furnished a brilliant review 
of the various reports submitted. 
There is nothing dry about that re- 
view because he has selected the 
pungent and pointed high-lights of 
each man’s thought on the subject 
assigned him. Therefore, no Kr- 
WANIAN can read that article with- 
out having found some valuable 
points forcefully framed. 

From International President 
Johnson’s opening address, to the 
above-mentioned review of Inter- 
national Trustee Gill, this meet- 
ing probably accomplished more for 
the crystallization and _ practical 
application of Krwants objectives 
than any other Krwanis meeting in 
our history. This is of course as it 
should be, because no_ progress 
means decay. Perhaps one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the 
meeting was the presentation, by 
Earl Kilpatrick, Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee on Laws and Regu- 
lations, of the new standard local 
club by-laws. These were read, with 
the exception of such regulations as 
were constitutional and therefore 






By A. L. Anderson 


out of the jurisdiction of this 
body, and each amendment was 
voted upon individually. The splen- 
did presentation of Mr. Kilpatrick 
on the work of the committee which 
he served received the hearty com- 
mendation of the meeting. The 
work by the International Commit- 
tee on Finance was outlined in one 
of the most remarkable reports 
ever presented to a governing body 
of any organization. Starting the 
six months’ period with a deficit of 
unusual proportions occasioned by 
unforseeable losses in connection 
with the Denver Convention, this 
committee by judicious temporary 
adjustments and yet without per- 
manently crippling the work of the 
organization has wiped out the en- 
tire deficit and will start the year 
1925 with a clean slate. Those of 
us who have taken the trouble to 
read the financial statement and who 
will read the next financial state- 
ment will get some idea of the pro- 
blem that was met by International 
Chairman Ralph A. Amerman, and 
his committee, this convention year. 


However, in spite of the full 
program there was no attempt 
made to work the visiting Kiwanis 
officers from morning to midnight 
every day. The first evening was 
left open for them to do as they 
pleased and certainly these men 
from every part of the country 
took advantage of the opportunity 
to see what Chicago had to offer 
by the way of diversion. Governor 
Sikes of the Carolinas district and 
Governor Wells of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi district started out to the 
Stock Yards to see that famous 
Stock Show and to listen to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. They experienced 
some difficulty in gaining admission 
but were no sooner inside the en- 
closure, when they were met by 
the Carolina delegation of child 
stock raisers and agriculturists. One 
little girl who led the Carolina 
procession with a prize bull recog- 





nized Dr. Sikes’ endless counten- 
ance, endless because there is noth- 
ing to stop it at the top of his fore- 
head, promptly grabbed his arm and 
the first thing Dr. Sikes knew he 
was walking past President Cool- 
idge’s reviewing stand with a charm- 
ing little girl and a prize bull for 
company. It is reported that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was so dazzled by the 
glamour of Dr. Sikes’ polished 
dome that he could not see the bull. 
Governor Wells of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi district would not be 
outdone, so he led the delegation 
of the Louisiana children who were 
there with their various exhibits. 
It is reported on poor authority 
that upon their return from the show 
Dr. Sikes and Governor Wells 
were asked to sing for the Council 
the famous butcher song from the 
Merchant of Venice entitled, ‘T’ll 
Throw Sheep’s Eyes at You Deer 
Heart.” 


On Friday night the officers 
were, as usual, the guests of the 
All-Chicago Council of clubs of the 
Chicago district. This organiza- 
tion gave a tremendous banquet at 
the Auditorium Hotel with nearly 
a thousand KrwaniaAns present. 
They listened to such celebrities 
as President Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Richard Henry 
Little, the famous ‘columnist’ of 
the Chicago Tribune, and our own 
International President, Victor M. 
Johnson. 


There were some interesting in- 
novations at this meeting. In the 
first place, although there were 
five International Past Presidents 
present, none of them were asked to 
lead in any of the discussions or to 
take any part of the speaking pro- 
gram, thus insuring that the in- 
itiative should be carried by the 
newer and younger men and the 
advisory work done by the older 


hands. The idea worked like a 
charm. 
With one or two _ exceptions, 


attendance at the sessions was re- 
markably faithful. Too much in 
appreciation cannot be expressed on 
behalf of all of Krwanis for the un- 
flagging diligence with which these 
men set themselves to the tasks 
assigned them. KIwaNIANs every- 
where can be safe in the knowledge 
that the administrative affairs of 
their organization rest within the 
grasp of skilled hands and under 
the guidance of capable minds. 
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NE of the serious problems 
which has always confronted 
the American democracy is 


that of the non-voter. As 
early as 1788 James Madison called 
attention to the small proportion of 
the people who participated in 
elections, and so through the whole 
period of our history there have been 
occasional individuals who have en- 
deavored to arouse the country 
against the tendency to neglect the 
ballot. 

But it was not until after the 
presidential election of 1920 that 
widespread attention was given to 
the matter of the disappearing voter. 
After that election it was apparent 
that a large proportion of the eligible 
voters of the United States had 
failed to vote. As a result, statis- 
tical studies were made, by the 


The Disappearing 
Voter 


By PROF. ERIK ERIKSSON 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill. 


present writer, in collaboration with 
Dr. A. M. Schlesinger (‘‘The Vanish- 
ing Voter’ in The New Republic, 
October 15, 1924), revealing that 
only 52 per cent of the possible 
voters cast their ballots in that 
election. This study further showed 
that this amazing result in 1920 was 
only the culmination of a decreasing 
voting activity that began after the 
election of 1896. 

The accompanying diagram on 
the third page of this article shows 
how real is the problem of the 
disappearing voter. Whereas, in the 
elections from 1868 to 1896, inclu- 
sive, an average of about 80 per cent 
of the eligible voters went to the 
polls, the percentage since has been 
rapidly declining. In 1900 there was 
a turnout of about 76 per cent of 
the possible voters, but in 1904 this 
declined to 68 per cent where it 
remained in the 1908 election, in 
spite of the excitement produced by 
the entrance of the third party into 
the 1912 campaign, saw another drop 
to 62 per cent. The war vs. peace 
issue in 1916 affected a slight recov- 
ery, for the percentage was raised 
to 65. Four years later, in 1920, 
the lowest mark in our history was 
reached when only 52 per cent or 
26,758,002 persons out of about 
51,000,000 eligible to vote performed 
their duty. 

Further analysis of the 1920 elec- 
tion showed that, although Harding, 
the successful candidate, received 
over 60 per cent of the popular vote, 
he was elected by only 31 per cent 
of the possible voters. Therefore, 
in a narrow sense, his administration 
was representative of only a small 
minority of the American electorate. 
What is true of the Presidency is 
even more strikingly true of lesser 
offices. Instead of having a func- 
tioning democracy, with the rule in 
the hands of clearcut majorities, we 
have our elective offices filled by 
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men who are chosen by small minor- 
ities of the eligible voters. 


ROUSED by such revelations 
of the non-functioning charac- 
ter of our democracy, a widespread 
agitation was begun to remedy the 
evil and to remove the stigma of 
indifference. Private individuals and 
organizations by the score enlisted 
in the drive to awaken the slacker 
Americans to a sense of their duty. 
Every possible mode of publicity 
was employed—on the platform, 
over the radio, through newspapers, 
periodicals and pamphlets. 

In the forefront of the movement 
against indifferent voters were the 
Kiwanis clubs of the United States, 
seeking to realize the first great 
objective of Krwants International: 

“To promote an intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship, 
including a determined effort to- 
wards a universal exercise of the 
franchise.”’ 

But Kiwanis was only one of 
numerous organizations striving to 
attain the same laudable end. To 
attempt to enumerate all who aided 
in the campaign would inevitably 
result in the omission of some 
worthy name, but deserving of 
special commendation are all the 
civic clubs, the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, the Boy Scouts of America, 
and the American Legion. The 
leading candidates for the Presi- 
dency made special pleas to the 
electorate on the subject. Notably, 
President Coolidge, on the eve of 
the election, broadcast from Wash- 
ington a speech which was primarily 
an appeal to the American people 
to go to the polls on the next day 
so that a real expression of popular 
opinion might be secured. 

Taken altogether, the past poli- 
tical campaign was accompanied by 
the jgreatest effort that\has*\ever 
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been made in the history of the 
United States to get out the vote. 
As a result one would expect that 
the 1924 election would see a return 
of the country to the high voting 
efficiency which the accompanying 
diagram shows characterized the 
elections from 1868 to 1896. But 
an analysis of the election returns 
shows that this desirable result was 
not attained, though an improve- 
iment was made over the 1920 record. 

As yet complete official figures are 
not available for all the states, but 
it is evident that over 30,000,000 
votes were cast. This represents an 
increase of at least three and a 
quarter millions of votes over the 
1920 election. But to offset this 
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suns of voting age, according to the 
1920 census, unnaturalized foreign- 
ers, Indians not taxed, inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia, crimin- 
als, idiots, and insane, illiterates in 
the fourteen states which had liter- 
acy tests for voters, and paupers in 
the twelve states which barred pau- 
pers from exercising the franchise. 
Adding to the 51,000,000 so obtained 
the 5,000,000 who have become 
eligible in the past four years, there 
are, in round numbers, 56,000,000 
possible voters in the 
United States. As 
some 30,000,000 of 
these voted, the per- 
centage of the popu- 
lar vote to the eligible 
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has been arrested. Whereas, be- 
tween 1916 and 1920 there was a 
sharp drop of 13 per cent, between 
1920 and 1924 there is a rise of 1 
per cent. Slight though the in- 
creased percentage is, it gives hope 
for the future. 

Another discouraging feature is 
the fact that in almost half the 
states there was a lower percentage 
of eligible voters who went to 
the polls in 1924 than in 1920. 
(According to a report issued by 

the National Association of Man- 

ufacturers.) It must be noted, 
however, that the 
states in which de- 
clines took place were 
largely those, as in 
the South, where there 
is little competition 
between parties. But 
to offset this discour- 
agement there is the 
fact that in the ma- 
jority of the states 
there was an in- 
crease in the vot- 
ing percentage. 
Several states 
showed a record of 
over 70 per cent 


How the Kiwanis Club of Hibbing. Minnesota, rallied voters to the polls. 


increase in the popular vote it must 
be remembered that the number of 
eligible voters has also greatly in- 
creased. Since 1920 all the persons 
then from 17 to 20 years of age 
have attained legal voting age, and 
the ranks of eligible voters have also 
been swelled by foreigners who have 
completed their naturalization since 
the election of four years ago. Mak- 
ing due allowance for deaths among 
the persons of voting age in four 
years, it is estimated by the present 
writer, basing all computations on 
census reports, that there has been 
a net increase of 5,000,000 in the 
number of eligible voters since 1920. 

There were in the United States 
four years ago about 51,000,000 
eligible voters, a figure secured by 
ieducting from the 60,886,520 per- 


vote on November 4th was a little 
over 53—a slight increase over the 
52 per cent vote of 1920. 





HILE in some respects this 

result is discouraging to those 
who worked so diligently to get out 
the vote, there are also reasons for 
feeling encouraged. It is true that 
in the country as a whole there was 
not the response that might have 
been expected as a result of the 
unprecedented agitation. 53 per 
cent is far from the voting efficiency 
of 80 per cent which characterized 
the elections from 1868 to 1896. 
Nevertheless, Kiwanis and all others 
who aided in the get-out-the-vote 
campaign may take heart from the 
fact that the downward plunge of 
the curve indicating voting efficiency 


efficiency in the past election. What 
some states can do others can do, 
and this gives rise to the hope that 
in the future the delinquent states 
will solve their problem of the dis- 
appearing voter. 

From this analysis of the 1924 
presidential election it is apparent 
that the work of Krwanis and others 
interested in securing an active, 
functioning citizenship has only be- 
gun. The fight against the non- 
voter must be carried on unceasingly 
if any real gains are to be effected. 

The same causes which operated 
in the past to increase the number 
of non-voters are still operative. A 
superficial consideration of the elec- 
tion results indicates that as yet 
large numbers of women who were 
enfranchised in 1920 are not avail- 
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Diagram showing the percentage of the popular vote to the eligible vote in presidential elections since the Civil War 


ing themselves of the opportunity 
to vote. The poor showing in the 
South indicates that negroes in 
that part of the country are still 
being effectually barred from voting 
in spite of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. This condition in the South 
is responsible for the voting aver- 
age for the whole country being 
several per cent lower than it 
would be if the southern states 
were left out of consideration. Of 
course there are many people in 
every election who are deprived 
of their vote temporarily because 
of physical reasons or because of 
the inability to comply with resi- 
dence requirements. Without doubt 
the larger part of the non-voting 
in this country is due to indiffer- 
ence and neglect. This indiffer- 
ence. has been induced by many 
reasons, some of which are: failure 
to realize the importance of one 
vote, the lessening differences be- 
tween the major parties, the in- 
creased complexity of modern life, 
belief that politics is corrupt, the 
long ballot, the method of registra- 








tion, and disbelief in all political 
action. How to overcome this in- 
difference is the greatest problem 
which confronts those who are 
active in the get-out-the-vote work. 

While compulsory voting is a pos- 
sible remedy in the future, continued 
efforts should first be made to elim- 
inate the non-voter by less drastic 
measures. There are many desirable 
improvements that might be made 
in election laws. The ballot should 
be shortened so as to make intelli- 
gent voting easier. The present 
system of registration which is gen- 
erally prevalent in the cities should 
be reformed. There is no doubt that 
the embarrassment involved in a 
public registration keeps many peo- 
ple, especially women who do not 
wish to disclose their age, from 
registering in the cities. The polling 
places themselves might be made 
more attractive, and steps should be 
taken to avoid congestion at the 
polls. Much can be done to arouse 


the people to a realization of their 
duty to vote by a continuous cam- 
paign of edueation—through the 


schools, the newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and the platform. 


EALIZING how far from at- 

tainment the first objective 
of Krwants International still is, 
Kiwanis clubs in the future should 
not relax their efforts to secure a 
“universal exercise of the fran 
chise.”” Working through Pub- 
lic Affairs committees, or, as in the 
case of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, through special Citizenship 
Committees, KIwaNrIANs _ should 
study local as well as general con- 
ditions in order to secure improve- 
ment. By continuous efforts, not 
only in presidential campaigns, but 
also in local and state campaigns, 
Kiwanis clubs should lead in the 
fight to eliminate the problem of 
the disappearing voter. Norn:—Kv7- 
wanis readers should know that Pro- 
fessor Eriksson is a national author- 
ity in research work on subjects such 
as he has treated in the foregoing 
article. We are grateful to him on 
hehalf of Kiwanis. 











Ten Thousand—Count ’em! 


By DONALD HOUGH 











ND I learned of 
Kiwanis from 
them—” 

There were 
three of “them.” I thought 
the four of us, those three 
KIwANIANs and I, were off 
for a week of fishing in the 
Minnesota Lake country, 
but about the third day out 
we parked our canoes up 
against the shore-side of a 
little town named Alex- 
andria and when I inquired, 
“Wherefore?” they said, “Krwants 
meeting!’ I could not figure why 
they wanted to do anything up 
there that they could do back in the 
city for I thought this was to be a 
week away from everything. But 
[| am glad I went because I had a 
peach of a meal, free, and I learned 
something about what these Kr- 
WANIANS are doing. Among other 
things I learned that they are going 
to go to Saint Paul, June 22-25, and 
they are going to do a great deal 
of good. They are going to do fine 
things. I don’t know what they 
will do, but I do know they will be 
fine things, and I know that they 
will really do them. And then— 
they’re going to have fun! 

I wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
they'd take a vacation in Minne- 
sota after the convention. 

Feeling this is so, I’m going to 
give some dope on the Minnesota 
outdoors. Stop me, if you’ve heard 
it. You’ve probably heard of 
Minnesota as the land of Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes. Ten Thousand Lakes 
is more than an advertising slogan. 
It is a fact of both arithmetic and 
vision: arithmetic in that there are 














° fairly honeycombed with 
lakes and you have to dodge 
them with your car like Red 
Grange running through a 
broken field. Pretty soon 
you get into the pine forests 
and there comes a time when 
you’ve got to abandon the 
old bus and take to canoes 
if you’re going any farther 
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Douglas Lodge, Itasca Lake Park 


actually that many lakes, and vision 
in that the people of Minnesota 
have built roads to them, erected 
summer resorts and cabins and 
hotels on their shores, and in every 
way have taken steps to offer them 
to the world at large as a summer 
playground. 

Saint Paul and Minneapolis were 
founded by canoeists. These men 
didn’t know anything about wheat 
fields and great industries. They 
camped at a place where there was 
a good supply of clean water and 
which was so located that they 
could move around in their canoes 
in almost any direction. So it is 
quite proper and natural that these 
cities are themselves located in an 
awfully wet district. Minneapolis 
has something like eleven lakes 
within the municipal borders, and 
Saint Paul has almost as many—or 
many more, according to which 
city you live in. 

There are three or four rivers 
within a stone’s throw of each city, 
and from the city limits on north, 
south, east and west, but especially 
north, the trail of lakes leads you 
on and on until mother earth is 
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in that direction. 

Of course it doesn’t make 
any difference how nice the 
lakes are if you can’t get to 
them in some sort of comfort; and 
if, after you get there, you have to 
sleep in a haystack, that takes some 
of the kick out of it, too. So it is 
well to know right at the start that 
Minnesota has about as fine a net- 
work of roads as you ever saw, and 
that the accommodations include 
everything from a roadside camp 
to a hotel with a golf field, or what- 
ever you call it (I don’t play golf, 
either) on one side, a lake on the 
other, and ozone on both. 

Minnesota’s face may be _ her 
fortune, but it’s her shape that 
accounts for her good roads. You 
mustn’t show your ignorance by 
pretending you don’t know that the 
largest iron mines in the world are 
in Northern Minnesota. Any child 
can operate—I mean knows about 
it. Thus we have a population 
center in the south, around the 
Twin Cities, and another in the 
north, around Duluth and the iron 
range, and a third in the west, where 
the wheat and rye grow (up to 
forty gallons to the acre). This 
decentralization of population means 
that one of the finest trunk highway 
systems in America has sprung up. 











‘The state builds them, and nothing 
is left to the imagination. You 
can erase road trouble from your 
mind right at the start. 


Minnesota has a preference for 
log cabins. That is why so many 
of her summer resorts—of which 
there are somewhere near 700—are 
built of logs. These range from 
little groups of log cabins strung 
along in the pines on the shore of a 

te to the more pretentious affairs 

offer the golf fields I have 
mentioned, and where you can put 
on a stiff collar if you consider it 
necessary. 

And now we come to the latest 
development in the way of accom- 
modations. I mean the tourist 
camps. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people stayed at these 
camps last summer. They came 
from every state in America and a 
lot that aren’t in America. I don’t 
know how niany such camps there 
are in Minnesota, and neither do 
the Minnesota publicity agents. 
No matter what figures they give, 
don’t believe it—it’s just a good 
guess. Up to the time of going to 
press, as the newspapers say, new 
ones were coming in at the rate of 
four an hour. These camps are 
invariably placed on the bank of a 
lake or river, and because of the 
rivalry between towns, they always 
select the best place available. 
Towns try to outdo each other in 
the matter of equipment for the 
camps. All of them have the usual 
accommodations, running’ water, 
etc. Most of them have covered 
kitchens, tables, and such like, and 
a great many have stoves, fire- 
places, wood all split, shower baths, 
kitchens, elaborate rest rooms, and 
in fact everything but salt and 
pepper. 

Now let’s get to the lakes. You 
can get to lakes a dozen miles from 
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Saint Paul where the fishing will 
set your Izaak Walton complex on 
fire. The Saint Paul Krwanrans 
have their boys’ camp on the Saint 
Croix river, an hour’s run from the 
city, and it’s almost in a wilderness. 
You can play around the some 


‘hundred or so lakes that lie within 


an hour’s run of town to your heart’s 
content. Some of the finest trips 
in Minnesota—through the Friendly 
Valley, for instance—are near the 
city. 

Of course if you thirst for blood, 
you will step on the gas and hit 
these long concrete or gravel lanes 
that lead to the tall timber. A 
hundred miles north, and you hit 
the first part of the famous Lake 
Park region. Here the lakes are so 
close together that when there’s a 
hard wind the water gets all mixed 
up. They are plumb full of fish, 
too, and that’s no joke. Black bass, 
real muskies, northern pike, and a 
lot of other varieties play around 
in these waters. And one of the 
best things about this region is 
that while Pa’s out getting all sun- 
burned, Ma and Little Chester have 
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Photo by Kenneth Wright 


Wading for small moutb bass in the Saint Croix River. Wonderful water for fly fishing 


Photo by Kenneth Wright 


Auto tourists breaking camp on the shore of Lake Itasca, in the Lake Park region of Minnesota. 


comfortable accommodations, won- 
derful sand beaches, clear sparkling 
water, and all of those things which 
make vacations. 

As you go north you get into the 
pine forests, and the source of the 
Mississippi river. Here rises the 
Father of Waters, and here’s where 
you discover that his place in his- 
tory, his very pre-eminence as a 
river, is due largely to the environ- 
ment he enjoys in his youth. 

Farther north, past the iron 
ranges, past Duluth, you come to 
the great north woods region of the 
Superior National Forest. Here is 
a true wilderness—but I’m _ not 
supposed to say much about that 
now, because the editor says there’s 
to be a whole article about it later. 


The outstanding facts about Min- 
nesota’s lakes are these: that the 
water is sparkling, crystal clear. 
That means a lot. The shores are 
sandy and clean. And—lI think 
this is awfully important—they are 
really the home of a goshawful lot 
of fish. 


The climate is honestly inspiring. 
The forests, hardwood in the south, 
pine in the north, offer an endless 
variety. The sweep of scenery, 
always possible where there are so 
many lakes and streams, hills and 
valleys, is ever present. 


In fact, now that you mention 
it, I sort of like the state. I think 
you will, too. I hope that when 
convention is over you will turn 
the prow of your boat toward the 
woods. I advise you to _ start 
planning now, and if I were you I’d 
write to the Krwanis convention 
offices or the Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Minnesota Association, Saint 
Paul, and get their dope. 

A vacation in Minnesota is a 
great thing even without a Kiwanis 
convention. With a Kiwanis con- 
vention to boot—well, darned if it 
isn’t simply irresistible 
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Commemorating Our Tenth Anniversary 
by Raising Fund for Harding Memorial 


rqNO complete the subscriptions for the Harding 
Memorial is the fitting means by which Krwants 
International plafs to commemorate its significant 
Tenth Anniversary. 

The Tenth Anniversary Week is to be observed by 
all Krwants clubs during the period, January 18 to 24. 
In addition to the special program at the club meeting 
during that week, all clubs are re- 


guaranteed that they would subscribe for the Harding 
Memorial promptly and in accordance with the plan 
to complete the raising of the fund during our Tenth 
Anniversary Week. 

Each club secretary is urged to make certain that the 
suggestions forwarded to the clubs in their name by 
the International Committee on Kiwanis Education 

are promptly referred to the club 





Committee on Kiwanis Education 





quested to secure and forward their 
subscriptions to the fund for the 
Harding Memorial. 

Suggestions on ‘Anniversary 
Week” have been mailed to all 
clubs by the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. It 





CLUB PLANS 


For Tenth Anniversary Week 
January 18 to 24 


1. Arrange an 
tional program for 


for its guidance in making the Tenth 
Anniversary Meeting as outstand- 
ing and effective as possible. 

The Publicity Committee of 
each club should give unusual at- 


exce ° ° 
a tention to securing adequate and 


istsincerely hoped that for this Anniversary Week extensive publicity in regard to 
Tenth Anniversary of Kiwanis, Meeting. the Tenth Anniversary Meetings 
unusual programs will be arranged. 2. Complete and for- and especially in regard to the 

These plans provide an _ ex- ward club subscrip- plans for the Harding Memorial, 
ceptional opportunity for securing . ~E Harding and the raising of the funds for 


a wide hearing for the principles 





the Harding Memorial during our 
Tenth Anniversary Week. 











and ideals of Krwanis, not only K————— 





by an exceptional program for the 

Anniversary Meeting, but also through well planned 
publicity about this meeting, the Harding Memorial 
and the club’s subscription for the memorial. 

During this first ten years Kiwanis has accomplished 
a remarkable growth, and begins the new decade with 
over 1300 clubs and 92,000 members. But of even 
greater significance has been the achievements of 
KiwaNis through its leadership in communities and 
throughout the North American continent, inspired 
by what are recognized as unusually high principles 
and ideals. 

Continued leadership and achievement lie before us 
if Kiwanis builds true to these high purposes and 
principles. To emphasize these ideals, Anniversary 
Week has been planned to be observed each year. 
This 1925 Anniversary, however, celebrating a decade of 
growth and achievement, may well receive even greater 
attention, and be used still more effectively to insure 
a complete understanding of the objects and ideals 
of Kiwanis. 

By action of the International Board, clubs are asked 
during our Tenth Anniversary also to make their 
subscriptions to the fund for the Harding Memorial 
in Stanley Park, Vancouver, Canada, as explained in 
the articles on Page 25 by Vice Chairman Moss of the 
Harding Memorial Committee. Literature and further 
particulars concerning this plan will be forwarded to all 
clubs by the Harding Memorial Committee. 

This plan was received with the utmost enthusiasm 
at the International Council, and many District 
Governors in behalf of the clubs of their districts 


The Board of Directors of each 
club should promptly take up the matter of planning 
for its subscription for the Harding Memorial. The 
funds for this memorial are to be raised by voluntary 
subscriptions and not through any assessment or tax. 
The International Board has, however, suggested, in 
order promptly to secure adequate funds, that each 
club raise an amount equal to at least fifty cents per 
member. No specific suggestions are made as to how 
each club shall raise the funds for its subscription. 
This is left to each club to work out for itself. 

Let’s make sure that the observance of our Tenth 
Anniversary is made as significant as possible, and is 
commemorated by the successful raising of the com- 
plete fund for the Harding Memorial. In this mat- 
ter let us see to it that the old slogan does not obtain, 
“Too much salute—not enough shoot.”’ 

May this Tenth Anniversary be to all Krwanis 
clubs and to all KiwaniIans, a mount of privilege 
upon which shall be secured larger vision and fresh 
inspiration for making the second Kiwanis decade of 
even greater significance and greater achievement. 

Krwanis always succeeds! Therefore altogether— 
100 per cent observance of the Tenth Anniversary 
Week, and 100 per cent subscription to the Harding 
Memorial. 


Happy New Decade! 
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Our Needs Are Legion 


By Brig.-Gen. James A. Drain 


National Commander of the American Legion 





7 EW empha- 
ZY sis is being 
put today 
on the need 
for _ better 
citizenship. 
Organizations like Ki- 
wanis International and 
The American Legion, 
to name two among 
many, have turned vig- 
orous attention to this 
problem. National lead- 
ers are pondering it. 
Such a movement is one 
of the inspiring things 
in American national 
life today. It holds a 
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or a baseball field, hold- 
ing a community festi- 

val or what not, have 
| been done. Every one 
of the 11,000 posts of 
the Legion is being urged 
to do something worth 
while for its commun- 
ity. The 1924 national 
convention made every 
post responsible for such 
effort. So great is the 
Legion’s interest in this 
work that it has created 
a special department at 
national headquarters, 
the Community and 
Civic Betterment Bu- 











genuine promise for the 
future. No work, I 
feel, is more important 
for the nation than this. Every one 
recalls the enthusiasm and devotion 
of the people during the World War. 
No sacrifice was too great, no serv- 
ice too laborious. People went 
without meat. They went without 
wheat. They economized to the 
limit. They bought bonds until it 
hurt. Anything which would con- 
tribute to victory, they did gladly. 
The war ended, a slump came— 
everybody let down. The nation 
was tired of sacrifice; it was tired 
of service. It turned impatiently 
from devotion and enthusiasm. It 
wanted above all else the old easy- 
going, carefree ways. Realizing 
this, certain organizations, among 
them The American Legion, set to 
work at once to counteract the 
fatty degeneracy which was sapping 
the moral tone of the nation. They 
started to build for better citizen- 
ship, and campaigned insistently 
to secure a better preparation for 
citizenship. The war had cast a 
glaring light on illiteracy among 
the men of draft age. It revealed 
an astonishingly large number of 
physically unfit. The Legion re- 
solved to attack these problems. 


American Education Week was 
inaugurated by the Legion in 1921. 
Meetings and demonstrations have 
been held each year since then. 
The message of education and its 
needs has been carried to every 
cross-roads town in the country. 
Millions of people have been reached 
every year. And in the last year, 
partly as a result of this campaign, 
the United States rose from eleventh 
to ninth place among the nations 
of the world in literacy. Every 
phase of education has come in for 
attention in this work. Construc- 
tive efforts have been made to teach 
American ways, customs, standards 
and ideals to the foreign-born resi- 
dent here. The Legion holds an- 
nually a national essay contest. 
Thousands of children have com- 
peted each year. In this way they 
have been led to study and write 
upon questions of real importance 
to the nation. 

Hundreds of posts have carried 
on constructive work for their local 
communities. This is one of the 
fields in which posts have been most 
active. Things of real value, wheth- 
er it be in building a swimming pool 
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posts in their program. 

Many national organiz- 
ations are co-operating with the 
Legion in this effort. 

These are not the only ways in 
which the Legion demonstrates its 
interest in citizenship. Questions 
of national policy interest the or- 
ganization. At the session of Con- 
gress beginning in December, the 
Legion will seek the passage of the 
universal service bill now pending. 
This bill, if passed, will make men, 
money and materials available for 
service on equal terms in case of a 
war. No exemptions from servite 
because of industrial occupation 
are recognized. Power is given to 
the government to stabilize prices 
of all essential commodities and 
services required by it or by the 
civilian population. Government 
control of material resources, in- 
dustrial organizations and services 
necessary to victory will be author- 
ized if the bill becomes a law. The 
Legion believes that this is the only 
just way in which a war can he 
waged. It believes in this plan as 
a preparedness measure. It _ be- 
lieves in it as @ peace measure. 
It is convinced that it will eliminate 
slackers and profiteers. When the 
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profit is taken out of war, much 
will have been done to make inter- 
national conflict less likely. 

The Legion wants a lasting peace 
among the nations. The national 
convention this year directed that 
a committee of ten be appointed 
to study the question of permanent 
peace. This committee is to con- 
sider the world situation carefully. 
It is to consult with various or- 
ganizations working for peace and 
to study their plans. Then it is to 
report to the convention in Omaha 
next year the best plan for the 
Legion to co-operate to secure 
peace. At the same time, the 
Legion believes in preparedness ade- 
quate to the world situation as it 
actually is. It is not mislead by 
the rosy visions of Utopian dreamers. 
It calls for proper appropriations 
for all branches of the military and 
naval service. Immediate steps 
to restore the American navy to its 
position in the naval ratio fixed by 
the Washington conference are 
urged. The Legion believes that 
the battle fleet should be put on 
an equality with the strongest navy 
in the world in the range and power 
of its guns. It endorses the navy 
/department’s recent proposals for 
gun elevation. Development of 
aviation is advocated. It is pointed 
out that a merchant marine, both 
naval and aerial, is of vital im- 
portance to the nation. 

The Legion is strongly interested 
in such questions of national policy, 
but its first concern is always the 
disabled veterans of the World War. 
These unfortunate comrades have 
from the beginning of the organiza- 
tion held first place in the Legion’s 
thought. Nothing less than super- 
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service for these men will satisfy 
the Legion. The national conven- 
tion this year so declared in no un- 
certain terms. It called for more 
effective service for the disabled. 
It pointed out certain changes in 
organization of the United States 
Veterans Bureau which it believed 
would be of benefit. Passage of 
the Reed-Johnson bill during 1924 
was hailed as the greatest piece of 
constructive legislation for the dis- 
abled since the creation of the 
Veterans Bureau. This act liber- 
alized and codified legislation for 
the disabled veterans and carried 
benefits for 100,200 men and their 
dependents. The Veterans Bureau 
itself was created as a result of the 
efforts of the Legion. It took the 
place of the old three-headed sys- 
tem with its confusion, delay and 
inefficiency. A total of $372,438,962 
in appropriations was obtained from 
Congress during 1924 for the care 
of the disabled. 

Next after the disabled in the 
thought of the Legion come the 
orphans of men who lost their lives 
in service. The Legion seeks justice 
for these children, and insists that 
they be not compelled to pay doubly 
for their fathers’ sacrifices. Today 
there are 5,000 of these war waifs; 
in ten years it is estimated that the 
number will have increased seven- 
fold. The Legion has worked out 
a broad program for caring for these 
boys and girls. It is considering 
plans for financing this great under- 
taking. A joint committee from 
the Legion, the Auxiliary and the 
Fortv and-Eight is being consti- 
tuted to direct this work. The 
Legion program for these orphans 
is three-fold. Help is given 
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harassed mothers to keep their 
families together, wherever pos- 
sible. The Legion believes that 
nothing should be left undone to 
give the mothers a chance. If this 
is impracticable, the Legion seeks 
foster homes for the children where 
they are placed in the best of sur- 
roundings and a close supervision 
over them maintained. 

As the third phase of this plan, 
the Legion maintains children’s 
Billets. These are not institutions 
but each is home in the truest sense 
of the word. The atmosphere of 
home is maintained. Thirty chil- 
dren are being cared for at Ameri- 
can Legion Children’s Billet No. 1 
at Otter Lake, Michigan. This 
Billet was given to the Legion by 
the Department of Michigan. A 
second Billet is being constructed 
at Independence, Kansas, on a 
tract of 388 acres given by the De- 
partment of Kansas which also 
raised a fund of $100,000. 

These are the outstanding pokeies: ° 
of The American Legion--fer- the 
coming year. Other questions"iiso —-_~_ 
interest it as a patriotic organiza- 
tion. Anything which. makes. for 
the advancement of the nation 
interests us. But the foregoing 
policies are for the time uppermost 
in our thought. The Legion’s only 
ambition is to serve. Its -.purpese 
is to give to community, state-and 
nation in time of peace the same 
unselfish service as its members 
gave in time of war. That was 
true in 1919; that is still true in 
1925. That will be true years 
hence, so long as a handful of 
veterans remains to hold aloft the 
Legion banner of service and sacri- 
fice. 
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The International Committee on Finance 


Some Facts on Kiwanis Finance 


By Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


E> ON’T ‘budge’ the budget’’—this 
D is the policy of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The finances of our 
organization are administered under a 
budget plan that is in line with the best 
modern corporation methods. No or- 
ganization may be a permanent success 
until its finances are sound, its income 
definitely established and its expenditures 
so carefully made that over a period of 
years they will not exceed the total in- 
come. 

Kiwanis International is fortunate in 
having established for itself a plan of 
budgeting income and expenditures and a 
system of accounting and auditing which 
has placed its finances on a strong solid 
basis. Undoubtedly the marvelous 
growth of Kiwanis and the strength and 
virility of our International organization 
has found its root, at least in part, in this 
splendid financial plan wisely adminis- 
tered. 

When your present Committee on 
Finance assumed its duties it found a 
carefully regulated operating financial 
plan established in its essentials by the 
International Constitution and carefully 
developed as to policy by successive past 
Committees on Finance. It is fitting, 
here to acknowledge the farsighted work 
which has been done by those who have 
served on the International Committee on 
Finance during the past few years. 
These men have given much time and 
thought to the financial needs of Krwanis 
International. They have studied our 
required wants as they would their own 
business. They have gladly rendered a 
service which, when coming from men of 
their ability and achievement, is priceless 


Vice-President 


Your present committee acknowledges 
the benefit of this service and as a be- 
ginning of the year’s work, adopted in 
toto the policies developed by these men 
out of their close study in past years. 

It is important that every KrwaNnran 
should have knowledge of the safeguards 
which are thrown around the expenditure 
of the funds of International and become 
familiar with the policies governing the 
administration of finances. This article 
will attempt to set forth in a somewhat 
outlined form, the duties and obligations 
of the Committee on Finance, showing 
the careful way in which the budgets of 
expenditures are prepared for Kiwanis 
International and the careful check which 
is kept on all financial operations. 

It is provided by the International 
Constitution (Constitution Article XI, 
section 2—By Laws Article XIX, section 
1 to 7 inclusive) that the President by 
and with the consent of the International 








(Editor’s note—This is the 
first of several articles which 
will be contributed by Mr. 
Amerman, the chairman of the 
International Committee on Fi- 
nance dealing with the finances 
of Krwants International and 
their administration. 

Every Kiwanian should note 
the thoroughness practiced by 
Kiwanis International in con- 
trolling its finances. 
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Board of Trustees shall appoint a Com- 
mittee on Finance consisting of three 
members from the Executive Committee, 
designating one to act as chairman. The 
general duty of this Committee is to per- 
form such administrative duties as may 
be delegated to it by the Board of Trus- 
tees. Procedure for the guidance of 
future Committees has been codified for 
guidance and may be briefly outlined as 
follows: 

First, estimating the revenue for the 
year in each department. 

Second, investigating in detail the 
operating plan of International Head- 
quarters and other units of the organiza- 
tion plan in order to become intimately 
acquainted with the basic need for each 
proposed expenditure. 

Third, preparation of a budget for 
each six months’ period of the fiscal year, 
also a convention budget based upon the 
anticipated income accruing to Kiwanis 
International. 

Fourth, assisting in the creation of an 
accounting system at International Head- 
quarters, which will fill every need of the 
organization. 

Fifth, carefully and regularly examin- 
ing the accounting system, with the view 
of keeping it always abreast of the needs 
of our rapidly expanding organization. 

Sixth, employment of competent public 
accountants to assist further in installing 
and maintaining an efficient system of 
accounts. (Seidman and Seidman have 
been retained by the Committee.) 

Seventh, the careful and regular check- 
ing each month, either direct or through 
the public accountants, of the expendi- 
ture vouchers of the preceding month, 
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the Committee to report fully to the 
Executive Committee at each of its 
sessions 

Kighth, considering all changes in or- 
ganization, additions of space, adjust- 
ment in duties and changes in salary of 
International Headquarters’ staff. 

Ninth, investigating and reporting on 
all financial matters referred to the 
Committee by the Executive Committee 
or Board of Trustees. All such matters 
are reported on by the Committee on 
Finance before action is taken by the 
Executive Committee. 

In addition, there are other matters 
of policy which have been established by 
the Committee on Finance. 

1. Minutes of all meetings of the Com- 
mittee are made and become a permanent 
part of the records of the International 
Headquarters. 

2. In establishing the budget of ex- 
penditures, it is a policy that the budget 
for each department should be actual and 
the expense of one department not includ- 
ed in the budget of another, and that the 
budget once approved shall remain un- 
changed through the six months’ period. 

3. A classification of accounts is main- 
tained and all items are distributed ac- 
cording to proper classification. This is 
done not only to guide this Committee 
but future Committees in uniform dis- 
tribution of expenditures, thus reflecting 
an accurate comparison from year to year. 

4. Bank Accounts. Bank accounts to 
properly handle the business of Kiwanis 
International have been established and 
policies in connection with these accounts 
are as follows: 

A. United States depository account 
which has been established at the Lake 
State Bank of Chicago and into which all 
receipts from whatever source in the 
United States are deposited. No expendi- 
tures are made from this account except 
those for the maintenance and operation 
of the United States current account. 
There is a depository bond of $80,000 
covering this account. 


B. The United States current account. 
This account is at the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago. In this account 
are deposited all current operating checks 
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received from the United States deposi- 
tory account and from which all disburse- 
ments pertaining to the operation within 
the United States are made. This ac- 
count is replenished weekly by checks 
from the United States depository ac- 
count to such amount as will maintain 
this account to the extent of not more 
than $15,000 maximum; this account is 
covered by a depository bond of $15,000. 

C. The Canadian current account 
maintained in the Bank of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. All receipts from 
whatever sources from Canadian clubs 
are deposited in this account. All 
disbursements for operations pertaining 
to Canadian transactions are paid from 
this account. It is covered by a deposi- 
tory bond of $10,000. 

D. The convention hotel reservation 
account. This account is established in 
the convention city and deposits are 
made for all hotel rooms for the conven- 
tion. Disbursements are made to the 
hotels in making room assignments to 
individuals or to Kiwanis clubs for re- 
funds on hotel room deposits. There is a 
depository bond of $20,000 placed cover- 
ing this account for the period when this 
account is active. 

5. Complete monthly financial state- 
ments are prepared to present the various 
aspects of the finances of Kiwanis and 
especially to show the true financial 
condition at the close of each month. 

6. The securities of the organization 
consisting of $20,000 par value United 
States Fourth Liberty Loan and $5,000 
Canadian Victory Loan Bonds are held 
in a safe deposit box in the name of 
Kiwanis International in the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago. Access to 
this box can be had only by two of the 
following officers: International Presi- 
dent, International Treasurer and Inter- 
national Secretary. 

7. Matter of signing checks shall be 
authorized by the Committee and there 
shall be no deviation therefrom. 

8. All officials authorized to sign 
checks, with the exception of the Inter- 
national President, shall be bonded for 
an appropriate amount. 

9. The funds of Ktwants International 
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in deposit with any bank are covered by 
surety bonds with reliable companies. 

10. Expense accounts are submitted on 
printed forms and the account must be 
itemized before payment. 

Even a casual glance at the above 
duties of the Committee and policies will 
give any KiwaNiaAN some idea of the 
amount of detail involved in properly 
caring for the finances of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The matter of the preparation 
of the six months’ budget alone is one 
requiring a very careful check on the part 
of the Committee. The budget prepared 
for the first six months of 1925, under 
which the organization will operate 
financially during this period, contains 
eighty-four (84) pages of typewritten 
data and figures supporting the amounts 
included in the budgeted items. 

While the actual meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Finance take place on an aver- 
age of about once every sixty days, each 
member of the Committee is furnished 
with the monthly audited statement, 
budget comparisons, supporting data, 
and with all of the details of finance for 
study during the interim between meet- 
ings. A considerable amount of the 
work of the Committee is done by corres- 
pondence. 

This outline of duties and policies 
will serve as a background for the detailed 
analyses of Kiwanis finances which we 
hope to prepare for subsequent issues of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. These articles 
will show that prudence and moderation 
have always been held uppermost in the 
budgeting of funds for Kiwanis Inter- 
national and all expenditures have been 
considered as instruments in furthering 
the development of Kiwanis in growth 
and service, and for the insurance of 
permanent future power. 

It costs money to carry on Kiwanis 
service. The experience of any member 
in his own club connection will verify 
this statement. Efficiency makes for the 
utmost use of time and money, but we 
must pay for efficiency. The articles to 
come will not only indicate efficiency in 
the operations of Kiwanis International, 
but they will serve to cause many who 

(Turn to Page 55) 











It seems to me a chap who's had 
A comfy home and all such things, 
A loving mother and a dad 
And all the joy their presence brings 
So seldom thinks about the kid 
To whom, through chance of fate or 
birth, 
All childish pleasures are forbid 
And mis'ry substitutes for mirth. 


It seems to me we don’t conceive 

That never is the fault their own, 
Nor merit ours, that we receive 

The bread, while all they get is stone; 
That, while the well-born children play, 

Brimful of health and free from care, 
Those other kids, not far away, 

Their unearned burdens have to bear 


It seems to me that, if we’d pause 
More often in our selfish course 
And, full of gratitude, because 
We've had the better, not the worse, 
Seek out a task to be begun 
To help some child along the way, 
The consciousness of work well done 
Our hardest efforts would repay. 


It seems to me we don’t recall 
Those age-old words, yet always new, 
That still send out commanding call 
To everyone—to me, to you; 
Why not, right now, the message seize 
Nor shirk responsibility? 
““As ye have done to one of these 
So also have ye done to Me.” 
—[Edward S. Snover, Jr., 
Port Huron Kiwanis Club 

















Kiwanis Extension by Clubs 


WANIS International into a new 

city is one of the most important 
as Well as desirable tasks which a Kiwanis 
club might undertake, it has become 
increasingly necessary that the clubs 
understand fully the extension plan and 
provide means for taking their proper 
place in the scheme. The relationship 
of the club to this work is fourfold: 

(1) To the District Governor and 
Division Lieutenant Governor. 

(2) To Kiwanis International. 

(3) To the Field Representative. 

(4) To the communities in which 
Kiwanis clubs may be established. 

As the establishment of new clubs is 
the duty and one of the functions of the 
district organization, the district governor 
and the lieutenant governor in co-opera- 
tion with the headquarters staff of K1- 
wANIs International should provide the 
club with a tentative list of communities 
not having Kiwanis clubs, in which it 
would be desirable at least to have in- 
vestigation and probably attempt to 
build aclub. This relation of the district 
organization to the local club is excel- 
lently put by James L. Powell, Governor 
of the Texas-Oklahoma district, in his 
article on the subject of ‘‘The Governors’ 
Relationship to Extension,’ in the De- 
cember Kiwanis Magazine. Moreover, 
the Extension Department of Kiwanis 
International, of which George W. Kim- 
ball is the director, is in position to, and 
has supplemented the work of the dis- 
trict organization and clubs in a manner 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 


NK was problem of extending Ku1- 




















E. N. WILLIS, district trustee, 
who developed the sponsoring 
plan of the Dallas, Texas, club. 














By E. N. Willis, District Trustee, 
Dallas, Texas 


But when all is said and done, the club 
is the most important unit in the proper 
establishment of new clubs, and it is 
with a scheme of organization which has 
been used with good effect in one club 
that this discussion is chiefly concerned. 
Dallas, Texas, is located in a district 
principally agricultural, in which most 
of the towns within a radius of 100 miles 
have a population not exceeding 20,000, 
exceptions being Fort Worth and Waco 
which already have Krwanis clubs. At 
the annual meeting of the district trustees 
of the Texas-Oklahoma district in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, it was decided to make as 
one of the principal objectives for the 
year a thorough survey and an active 
program of sponsoring new clubs through- 
out the district. Located in the terri- 
tory around Dallas were a large number 
of cities{in which it was thought that 
Kiwanis clubs might be established, 
and, in the assignment to the several 
clubs for investigation, 14 cities varying 
in population from 3,000 to 20,000 fell 
to the share of the Dallas club. It was 
obviously impossible for any one spon- 
soring committee to give proper atten- 
tion to these 14 locations within a reason- 
able time and some other methods were 
necessarily devised. Fortunately a possi- 
ble solution lay conveniently in the 
organization of the club. 


The Dallas club has the standard 
general committees, including the Spon- 
sor Committee, 5 members, of which the 
district trustee is chairman. And in 
addition the entire membership is di- 
vided into 12 groups each containing 
about 18 members, which function as 
units in providing programs for the meet- 
ings and in undertaking other activities. 
Each group has its own chairman, vice- 
chairman and secretary. It was thought 
possible that each one of these groups 
might be persuaded to undertake spon- 
soring work under supervision of the 
General Sponsor Committee. At one 
of the conferences of the group chair- 
men, this matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the proposition was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically approved. 
Each group was asked to name from its 
members a sponsor committee of three 
men. At a conference of about 36 mem- 
bers, of these group committees, with the 
district trustee as chairman, thirteen 
of the fourteen towns were presented so 
that there might be expressions of pref- 
erence as to assignment. The one city 
which was omitted has been under investi- 
gation and was referred to the General 
Sponsor Committee. Assignments of 
all but one town were made to groups, 
leaving only two towns, the ne under 
investigation and one other, to be consid- 
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ered by the General Sponsor Committee. 

At this time also the matter of sponsor 
work was brought to the attention of 
the club, at the regular meeting and 
by the weekly letter; and as each of 
these towns was in the trade territory of 
Dallas, it was felt that our Dallas mem- 
bers should be in a position to furnish a 
considerable number of names of key men 
or others in the towns who might be 
approached in the establishing of K1- 
WANis clubs. Each member was to in- 
dicate on a blank the names of any men 
whom he might know in any of the towns 
who would in his opinion make good 
Kiwanis material. By means of this 
blank the Sponsor Committee obtained 
a list of nearly 200 names in the several 
towns, not less than 5 being mentioned, 
in any one town and in some of the 
towns the number reached as many as 
25. As some of these towns already had 
some service club, it was of course un- 
known in many cases whether the names 
suggested were of members in the other 
clubs; but that list furnished a basis 
on which to begin work. 


From the beginning we realized that 
results worth while could only be accom- 
plished by personal contact, and it 
was impressed on the group sponsor 
committee, that this was a work for K1- 
WANIS which demanded personal service, 
rather than correspondence, and an invest- 
ment of some time. Moreover, it was 
pointed out that the sponsoring might 
not be completed in one visit, but that 
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MAJOR ROBERT E. 
district trustee of the Boston, | 
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Mass., club who personally 
sponsored seven new Kiwanis 
clubs completed in 1924. 














Attendance Contest for 1925 





March 2 to May 9 


SHE regular attendance of the members of a Kiwanis club is 
essential to the successful functioning of the club. The interest 
and activity of Kiwanians is in proportion to their constant 
contact with the club through its regular meetings. 
to maintain the interest of members in the ideals, purposes 


In order 


and splendid activity of our clubs, we must promote regular attendance. 
The purpose of the contest is to develop a spirit that will permanently- 
increase the regular attendance of members at our club meetings. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 
!. ELIGIBILITY 


A club to participate in the Attendance 
Contest must meet the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The club must indicate its purpose 
to enter the contest on or before 
March 2, 1925. 

2. The club must have received 
charter prior to March 1, 1925. 

3. The elub must hold regular weekly 
meetings throughout the year, in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

4. The club must be in good standing 
in Kiwanis International. 

5. The club must have submitted to 
Kiwanis International its annual 
report of club officers for 1925, and 
its semi-annual report as of January 
1, 1925. 

6. The club must have paid to Kiwanis 

International its annual dues and 

magazine subscriptions. 

In order to continue in the Contest 

the club shall not suffer at any time 

during the contest a net membership 
loss of more than 10% below the 
total membership of the club as 
certified in the semi-annual report 

as of January 1, 1925. 

8. The club must conform to all these 
official rules in order to continue in 
the Contest. 


II. DIVISIONS 
In order to make the contest as equit- 


— 
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able as possible, clubs and districts will 
be divided into three divisions respect- 
tively. 

A. Clubs: 


The following will be the divisions of 
clubs: 

1. Gold Division—consisting of clubs 

with 151 members and over. 

2. Silver Division—consisting of clubs 

with 76 to 150 members. 

3. Blue Division—consisting of clubs 

with 75 members and less. 

The total active, reserve, and privi- 
leged membership of a club, as certified 
in the semi-annual report as of January 
1, 1925, shall determine the division into 
which the club shall be placed for the 
entire contest; e. g., a club of 76 members 
adding 5 members during the progress 
of the contest will still remain in the 
Blue Division, and a club of 80 members 
losing 5 members will still remain in the 
Silver Division to the end of the contest. 


B. Districts: 


The following will be the divisions of 
districts: 


Gold Division—consisting of 56 or 
more clubs. 


2. Silver Division—consisting of 31 
to 55 clubs. 
3. Blue Division—consisting of 30 clubs 


or less. 
The number of clubs officially chartered 


and recorded in a district on January 


l, 
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1925, shall determine the division in 
1ich each district is placed for the 
tire contest. 


III. PERIOD 


The period of the Attendance Contest 


for 1925 shall be the ten weeks beginning 
March 2, and ending May 9, 1925. 


an 
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IV. METHODS OF FIGURING 
ATTENDANCE 
. The 100% basis for figuring attend- 
ance is the total’ number of active, 
reserve and privileged members of 
a club. Honorary members are not 
to be counted in the contest. 


. Credit for attendance shall be granted 
only to a member of a Kiwanis club 
actually present in person at a regular 
weekly meeting of his own club, or 
at the regular weekly meeting of 
some other Kiwanis club on the date 
of the meeting of his own club or 
during the six days next thereafter. 


. Attendance by proxy is not per- 
mitted. 

. Credit for attendance shall not be 
granted unless a member attends 
a regular meeting for at least 60% 
of the time schedule for such meeting. 


. The attendance record should be 
based on attendance at the regular 
weekly meeting of the club during 
the ten weeks of thecontest. If a 
regular weely meeting is he'd at 
some other than the usual time or is 
united with ladies’ night meeting or 
is made a ladies’ night, the attendance 
at such a meeting, being the regular 
weekly meeting, is to be included 
in the contest. However, attend- 
ance at any extra or special meetings 
other than the regular weekly meet- 
ings does not count for eredit for 
attendance in the contest. 

. Exeuse for absence or leave of 
absence does not alter the attend- 
anee record. The granting of an 
excuse for absence or leave of ab- 
sence merely protects the absent 
member from losing his membership 
in the elub on account of absence 
beyond the limits granted by the 
By-laws, but does not grant the 
club any credit for the attendance 
of the excused member, or remove 
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the member from the membership 
list of the club in figuring the tota! 
membership. 


. A member shall not be given credit 


as being present at a given regular 
meeting of his own club because of 
his attendance at the regular meeting 
of some other club, nor shall the 
secretary of such club record such 
member as present in the club at- 
tendance report for such meeting 
unless such member shall secure 
from the secretary of the club he 
visited an official certificate of at- 
tendance, and shall forward this 
certificate to the secretary of his 
own club. The responsibility for 
securing official certificates of at- 
tendance at clubs visited is upon the 
visiting members themselves. 


. To figure the percentage of attend- 


ance for a given meeting, determine 
the number of active, reserve and 
privileged members to be credited 
with attendance at said meeting 
according to these rules, and divide 
that number by the total number of 
active, reserve, and privileged mem- 
bers recorded on the membership 
list of the club on the day of said 
meeting. 

To determine the average percentage 
of attendance for a given period, 
make a grand total of the number 
of active, reserve, and privileged 
members credited with attendance 
at the regular meetings of said period, 
and divide that total by the grand 
total of the number of active, reserve, 
and privileged members on the club 
membership list at the time of each 
of the said meetings. 

Guests, whether KrwaNniAns or not, 
are not to be counted in any way to 
give credit for attendance to the 
club visited. 


V. CLUB RECORDS 


. Each contesting club must keep the 


attendance record of its members 
on the regular attendance record 
forms in the standard record system, 
one of which is in the possession of 
each Krwanis club. 


. All attendance records during the 


contest, including individual attend- 
ance record blanks, certificates of 
attendance from other clubs, etce., 
shall be preserved by the secretary 
of each club, and shall be subject 
to call for examination by the Inter- 
national Committee on the Attend- 
ance Contest. 


(Turn to Page 38) 


























The International Council 


at Work 


By H. Walter Gill, International Trustee, Atlantic City, N. J. 










KIwANIANS present at the 
yal meeting, we have just par- 
yi ticipated in the greatest con- 
ference ever held by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Even in the introductions 
it became apparent that we were destined 
to take part in an unusual conference. 
At least three unique features were dis- 
closed thereby: First, we discovered 
among our number a monumental engi- 
neer and mortician! Secondly, we had 
with us probably the only honest paint 
and putty manufacturer in the U.S.!???! 
And, third, we were privileged to witness 
a striking demonstration of modesty 
and self-restraint by forty members of a 
learned profession, all of whom refrained 
from claiming to be the only conscientious 
lawyers in their respective communities! 
Our astonishment over this restraint 
subsided, however, when the business of 
the day was announced by President 
Johnson in his ‘“key-note’’ address. 
Our President brought us the good 
news that his Finance committee work- 
ing hand-in-hand with the Headquarters’ 
staff had overcome and absorbed, in 
six months, the deficit which resulted 
from the Denver Convention. He 
called attention to the separate Gover- 
nors’ Conference which was to take place 
as part of our council proceedings. Then 
he struck the “‘key-note” of the con- 
ference by emphasizing the primary 
importance of committee work in Kr- 
wANis. That his judgment as to its 
primacy is true was demonstrated time 
and again in the subsequent addresses. 
This keynote address did more than 
inform and inspire those present; it 
established a confidence in the guidance 
and plans of the council meetings that 
prophesied their complete success. 


Then came George Snell who spoke 
on the “Functions and Inter-Relations 
of International, District and Club 
Units.”’ 

George turned his analytical search- 
light upon our organization, bringing 
into clear relief these functions and inter- 
relations. ‘The right thought and the 
right spirit in the individual Kiwanran 
constitute the strength of our organiza- 
tion,’ he said, and this statement sent 
me afield on an expedition of my own. 
A musical selection, a book, an address 
or a work of art is great to me in so far 
as it awakens my own thought processes 
and compels me to reconstruct my own 
opinions, beliefs or philosophies. It 
occurred to me that the only foe to all 
worthy activity is wrong thinking, wrong 
standards, wrong ideals, wrong phil- 
osophies. Schubert and his “Song of 
Love’ surely were not the product of 
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the same people who produced the 
“Song of Hate.’”” Through wrong think- 
ing, wrong standards, the best people 
can become the worst; so I was heartily 
in accord with George when he said 
later: “Krwanis is not a _ luncheon 
club nor a debating society, but a great, 
constructive force, directed toward the 
rectification of our standards, our ideals, 
our criteria of conduct,” and through 
this rectification of our standards, 
ideals and eriteria we are renovating 
and rebuilding our philosophy of life 
whereby we shall contribute measurably 
to that newer and finer world conscience 
which is our hope of life on a higher 
and better plane. 

Douglas Scott then addressed us on 
“The Ideals and Objects of Krwants.”’ 
Finer definitions than he gave of “The 
Ideal Kiwantan,”’ “The Ideal Club,” 
“The Ideal District Organization,’’ and 
“The Ideal International Organization” 
would be hard to imagine. 

Later Douglas said: ‘In co-operation 
among the related units of Krwanis lies 
the hope of maximum efficiency.” I 
want you to observe the importance the 
several speakers attached to this co- 
operation among the related units of our 
organization. Continuing, he said: ‘As 
we see new light, we may take a step 
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forward.’ Observe the caution a great 
organization must exercise, according 
to the speaker. That statement appealed 
to me as comprehending the sound, 
conservative principles that should char- 
acterize all our progress. ‘‘One step,” 
at a time, zs enough, if we take it ‘“‘as 
we see new light.”’ Such progress carries 
with it the assurance of stability, per- 
manency and finality. 

Walter Campbell then spoke on ‘“‘Agri- 
culture.” His theme was friendly co- 
operation between the farmer and the 
city man, with emphasis upon the word 
“friendly.” He cited ways and devices 
whereby such co-operation might be 
brought about, and told us of a survey 
made by St. Louis which showed that 
12/13 of the business of that city came 
from without. He proved that farm 
problems are indissolubly connected 
with the public welfare and that the 
city man must suffer too, unless the 
farmers’ problems are properly solved. 
“We must find some way to teach this 
inter-dependence and thereby engender 
true sympathy and mutual understand- 
ing.” 

As if by pre-arrangement Past Presi- 
dent Harry Karr with his usual habit 
brought to the conference a constructive 
suggestion for fostering this spirit of 
co-operation and good will between the 
farmer and Kiwanrans which I shall 
refer to later, and of which, I believe, 
Walter Campbell approves. 

The discussion which ensued when 
Mr. Campbell had finished proved that 
the International Council was alive to 
the importance of agriculture, and 
augurs well for the promotion by Kr- 
WANIs of effective measures in the near 
future tending toward greater har- 
mony between farm and city as well 
as toward their mutual success. 

Frank Williamson followed with his 
address on “Business Standards.’ His 
paper opened up a fruitful field for 
thought. He began by discussing the 
“Spirit of Co-operation,’ and this dis- 
cussion started me on a little journey 
of my own in search of the requisites 
for co-operation. It seemed to me that 
only by way of compromise can we 
arrive at co-operation, and that along 
the way thereto we must lose our in- 
tellectual vanity, our pride of opinion. 
By inheritance, education and environ- 
ment all of us differ. By no possibility 
can we see or think precisely alike; so 
if we hope to work together we must com- 
promise our differences and sink our 
pride of opinion. If you say that this 
room is eighty feet long and I think it 
only seventy, you may be right, but if 
wé both want the room carpeted we 
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may have to compromise on seventy- 
five feet. Some day the room may be 
measured and your judgment may be 
vindicated, meanwhile, however, by rea- 
son of the compromise, we have a car- 
peted room. 

We forgive the pride which caused 
the old mother to think the whole regi- 
ment out of step but her Jim, but we do 
not forgive the grown man whose pride 
of opinion blockades progress because 
his associates can't sign his specifications 


on the dotted line. 
Frank then stressed honest advertise- 
ments and almost immediately threw us 


another thought-provoker when he said 
“eredit is often too cheap!’ I had 
often pondered over the reverse of his 
statement when my clients or myself 
needed credit, but Frank quietly pro- 
ceeded to back me into a corner with 


this new view of the subject. I had 
to admit that frequently the extension 
of credit to the unworthy causes great 
loss, and that too large a number of 
shrewd bargainers are able to command 
a greater line of credit than they deserve. 
All of the loss thus suffered must be 
absorbed somehow by somebody, and 
certainly a far less percentage of loss 
would be written off annually if our 
business standards were more clearly 
defined, more truly adjusted and more 
rigidly enforced. 

Now, there were other constructive 
thoughts in his address, but I pass on 
to the paper that was given by Royal 
Bates of the “Good Will and Grievances” 
Committee. You will remember he was 
the man that told us that in the past 
this committee was expected to do 
nothing and that they had functioned 
one hundred per cent. He gave us some 
constructive ideas along the line of the 
Good Will and Grievance Committee, 
and if any committee, whether it was 
the Edueation Committee or what com- 
mittee it was in your organization, 
failed to funetion, the Good Will 
and Grievances Committee should be 
handed over the problem. A fine idea 
and one that will work, and that I would 
not have thought of probably in ten years 
if I had not heard this man speak. And 
he demonstrated finally the practical 
usefulness of his work by saying, ““Gen- 
tlemen, you Governors, if you will come 
to me, I will tell you the names of the 
clubs that sent no representatives to 
the Denver Convention and the Atlanta 
Convention, and I will tell you how many 
people failed to register who were there, 
and I will tell you by showing you the 
letters the reasons they assigned for 
their delinquency.”’ 

And “Inter-club Relations,”’ discussed 
by Harry T. Adams, was full of material. 
He emphasized club visitation, the inter- 
change of speakers, as a means of drawing 
our clubs closer together. He was the 
man that told us of the amateur navi- 
gator who lost his star, you remember, 
a very good picture, a very apt illustra- 
tion of what a fellow can do if he does not 
keep his objective in view, when he lost 
his star for guidance. He gave us thir- 
teen valuable suggestions which I won’t 
repeat now, but which you will get when 
the papers are submitted to you later 
on by International. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZIN 

Then came a great paper on “Kiwanis 
Education,’’ Dan Wentworth’s discussion 
of Krwanlis, as presented for him by Sam 
Cummings. I suppose that was one of 
the very finest things of this whole con- 
ference, a most excellent report, and a 
definite plan of Kiwanis education, which 
pointed out the need of Krwanis educa- 
tion in almost every club, and not only 
pointed out the need, but showed how 
that need might be satisfied and gave us 
the novel feature of twelve letters 
that would be sent out to the club presi- 
dents and by them delivered to the sec- 
retaries for mailing to every individual 
member in Krwanis International, 
monthly letters, a wonderful scheme and 
a fine plan for getting this matter over, 
and of course, advising regular meetings 
for Krwanis education. 


Then came another great paper on 
“Public Affairs in the United States,’ 
by William C. Green. He hurled his 
shot at us with machine gun rapidity. 
I never heard a man that could do that 
so well and yet have a logical connection 
all the way through:—continuity. He 
went so fast that I could hardly grasp 
it and write it down. I caught it but how 
could I write it down? Listen, ‘Don’t 
let any enthusiast make a town pump 
of your clubs.’”’ Remarkable! There 
was a tremendous amount of good advice 
that everybody can remember. ‘‘Don’t 
let any enthusiast make a town pump 
of your club” ““Men forget what 
they have been taught if they do not 
practice it. It sounds like a truism. But 
here is a new force that we have got to 
go out and work at or we will forget 
it. And in this convention all the ma- 
terial that has been hurled at us and 
brought home to us, if we don’t go out 
and work at it we shall forget it. Public 
Affairs is our own contact with the life 
about us through the Public Affairs 
Committee; almost our only contact and 

















contribution to the life about us must 
be had through the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee.”’ 

Then came the ‘Canadian Public 
Affairs’’ discussion by Mr. Lawrason, 
a fine presentation of the needs of Cana- 
dian life. And then the significant state- 
ment he made that the British Empire 
is now looking to Canada to cement and 
perpetuate the friendly relations with 
the United States. Formerly it did not 
come through the Canadian channels 
but now it is looking to Canada, and 
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implied that that great achievement was 
largely the result of the friendly relations 
that had been established through the 
instrumentality of the Kiwanis club. 

Then came the discussion of ‘‘Pub- 
licity’’ by Otho L. Ferris. He told me a 
lot of things I had never known. He told 
me what news was. And I suppose I 
have sent the newspapers a tremendous 
amount of ‘‘cheese’’ in my time * * * 
red meat versus cheese. He told us what 
we do know but do not so often think 
about, how potent a creator and molder 
of public opinion is the publicity that 
we receive through the newspapers and 
how we should strive to awaken and 
uplift the public. And he advised the 
use of various classes of periodicals, 
fraternal periodicals, business journals, 
farm journals;—that we have something 
to say, and we have men capable of say- 
ing it in an authoritative manner. Why 
not use those for Kiwanis? 

Then came the discussion of the 
“‘Under-Privileged Child” by Dr. Burton 
D. Myers whose work has been an out- 
standing feature of Kiwants for two years 
—a masterly presentation, a masterly 
study of this deep and far-reaching sub- 
ject. The one sentence that I under- 
scored in my mind and wrote down_.there 
—“Do enduring work.” Now, think 
of that fact. Men have worked for two 
years, and sifted thousands of letters and 
read books and have had the experience 
of hundreds of clubs, and out of that 
experience, when a man speaks forth and 
says one sentence, I think it deserves our 
attention, doesn’t it—‘‘Do enduring 
work.” And that test he applied to your 
under-privileged child activities. He 
says there are mentally, morally, physi- 
cally and economically under-privileged 
children. But he says this—Be very 
wary and very careful about those eco- 
nomically under-privileged children. It 
may be that the very economic unfitness 
that we think a child suffers from may 
be his greatest asset and do not rob him 
of his opportunity to be a really great 
man on his own resources. And he said, 
make a community survey in order to 
determine what your community need 
is. Make a state-wide survey through 
your district and from the district 
viewpoint, and then do enduring work. 

Then came something that we are all 
so vitally concerned with; how we have 
suffered in the past, and how we are 
attempting to profit by our mistakes. 
Robert J. Rendall told us about the ‘‘St. 
Paul Convention’ and about putting 
on our hearts the desire to make this 
convention an exception to the last two 
or three that we have had and make this 
convention go over big. And he showed 
us how it could be done. He showed us 
the figures, and the troubles about the 
past from which we have suffered. You 
gentlemen, you governors who heard 
that, how you can go from this con- 
ference with anything but the very 
highest regard for your office beats me. 
If I had the honor of being a District 
Governor I would consider I had prob- 
ably one of the most strategic points 
possible to have in all the whole organ- 
ization of Kiwanis. He told us what 
you can do when you go home and how 
you and you, only, can make this Con 














vention the success that we all hope to 
have it. He told us of the generous 
attitude of St. Paul. And we all must 
admit that they have planned for a 
splendid program that is not going to 
tire you to death, and that there is 
ample provision for entertainment. 

Then Henry Heinz of Atlanta got up 
and told us of the experience he has had, 
und asked that we get at least 4500 
paid Kiwanls registrations present there, 
and ealled attention to the obverse side 
of this thing. Bob had spoken of St. 
Paul’s generosity and Henry ealled atten- 
tion to the other side, namely, to our 
obligation to St. Paul, that we owe it to 
St. Paul and to the 200 members of that 
club who have stepped forward and said 
that here is ten thousand dollars to use, 
if necessary, to make that convention a 
success, and Henry said, ‘‘Are we going 
to let those two hundred boys shoulder 
that obligation?”’ 

President Gann, of St. Paul, came 
forward—I don’t know how he im- 
pressed you, but he won me all through, 
telling us that, of course, they would 
like to have the money back if it so 
happened that they could get it, but if 
they don’t get one cent of it back, St. 
Paul wanted it to be the Greatest Con- 
vention that we have ever had. 

John Moss talked to us on the ‘“‘Duties 
of District Officers.’’ “The district 
governor,” he says, “is the observer 
who sits in the watch tower.”’ And then 
you remember he said that the district 
governor in his watch tower should 
organize, deputize and supervise work 
of the district. He warned us against 
perfecting a lifeless machine. His figure 
of the corpse with the beautiful jewel 
on its breast,—the perfect but lifeless 
machine was apropos. Oftentimes when 
we multiply organization and multiply 
machinery we lose sight of the oppor- 
tunity. Do not let us have a lifeless 
machine. 

Then came Tom Babb on “District 
Committees and Their Functions,’’ and 
he advised personal conferences between 
the governors and their committee 
chairman. Now, Tom Babb, out of a 
wealth of experience that is almost co- 
extensive with the history of Kiwanis 
drove down at you and me the quintes- 
sence of six or seven or eight years of 
very active work in Kiwanis. He said 
there are no soloists in Kiwanis. Then 
he said something else, ‘‘We are not 
touching the material that we have, the 
inspirational material.’”’ He picked up 
the Denver Convention Proceedings and 
told us how it was full of material for 
any kind of stuff, it was the text book 
on Kiwanis. I wonder how many of 
vou have copies now of that book, the 
Convention Proceedings at Denver. I 
would not ask how many have read it 
through, because it would not be fair. 


There is another source of material, 
KiwAanians, that I have had experience 
with, and that I do not know whether 
you might think of or not, but I want 
to call it to your attention, and that is 
the material that must be in the archives 
of International and in your own dis- 
tricts respecting your Efficiency Con- 
test in your clubs. If the reports on the 
Efficiency Contest for years were glanced 
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over you would be surprised at the 
multitude of contacts with life that 
clubs have discovered and how they 
have solved them, and the program that 
ean be carried through in a year, which 
is in itself a great inspiration. 

Raymond Crossman spoke about “The 
Building of New Clubs,”’ and he told us 
much in a logical, strong, clear way. 
He told us about seventeen hundred 
objective points that we have not yet 
occupied, that if we were not able to 
occupy them, they would be occupied by 
others. He told us of the three units 
of this work—Headquarters, the field 
representative, the district, and wound 
up with an exposition of the sponsoring 
method that everybody could under- 
stand. I never understood it better in 
my life before than I did after the con- 
clusion of his address. 





“District Conventions”’ 
talked about by Lew Mitchell who came 
with a ripe experience as Governor, 
and as Chairman of our District Gov- 


Then were 


ernors. He told us of the past defects 
in conventions, that the greatest defect 
lay in committee reports, and also told 
us how we could improve the methods 
of getting attendance, and then he 
wound up with this significant thing, 
that no true KiwaNiAN ean boast of 
his work in Kiwanis; what he might 
have done with his opportunities humbles 
him. 

“District Administration.””’ Sam Cum- 
mings came along again and gave us 
another wonderful talk. It’s just like 
seeing a fellow come up to bat the first 
time and knock a home run and then 
to have him get up again when the bases 
are full and have him come through 
again. I heard one of the district gov- 
ernors, who sat next to me, say when 
Sam got through, ‘‘Sam Cummings is 
entitled to an LL.D. for that.’’ Sam 
said, ‘““Beware of too much machinery. 
Don’t have a lifeless machine. Be sure 
that the machine does not overtop you. 
Get your work done.” 

Then came the conferences which I 
could not attend, except our own. You 
men know in what they resulted. 

And this morning Earl Kilpatrick on 
the ‘By-laws’ of your organization. 
Now, consider the time and the efforts 
those men have devoted to make a 
perfect thing or as nearly perfect as men 
can make it. Why, the Standard Oil 
Company. if it could get together 
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its executive heads for a three days 
session could not produce the work 
and render the devotion that this 
crowd of men did for nothing. 

Carl Van Riper was allowed only two 
minutes on the Attendance Contest 
Report. But you know the vital work 
of that committee. You know how it 
has put its work across. It has made 
the attendance of Kiwanis the envy of 
many other organizations of a similai 
character. 

We had a discussion of the “Harding 
Memorial.”’ 

We have had one President of the 
United States since our organization 
was begun who was a bona fide K1- 
WANIAN. You saw in the Magazine the 
facsimilie copy of his application blank, 
didn’t you? Gentlemen, he was not a 
man that just was taken in after he 
became President of the United States. 
He was a bona fide member of the 
Marion, Ohio, Kiwanis club. He was 
the first real Krwanran that ever sat 
in the President’s chair. What finer 
idea could we have in this organization 
that crosses that imaginary line that 
Henry Elliott refers to, in giving a 
memorial to Harding and to say that 
it shall go into Canada, it shall go to 
Vancouver where the President spoke 
last, and it shall ring out its message 
forever, its message of good will and 
friendship between the two nations? 
Then the other reason is that he was 
President of the United States. Let us 
just go right home and on our Anni- 
versary Day, about the 21st of January, 
lay it on the hearts of our district 
trustees and put it right over. 

We had the past presidents at lunch- 
eon and you remember George Ross’ 
story about the phone number of Adam, 
“Two, eight, one, Apple,’”’ and a very 
clever governor sat by my side, I think 
it was this clever governor from New 
Jersey, Carrington, and he said, ‘Yes, 
eight, one, two, green.”’ 

Then came Harry Karr with another 
one of his constructive suggestions. 
He said, let each club send twenty-five 
copies of the Magazine to farmers in 
its neighborhood and let us ask the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to have a page in the Magazine every 
month which will be interesting and 
helpful to the farmers and that they 
will read, and thus we will establish an 
approach between the farmer and the 
city man. 

Now, at the end of the conference this 
morning, Mr. Bonesteel spoke to us about 
what is on the hearts of a great many 
men in International, about our organ- 
ization, about the machinery with which 
we are to effectuate our purposes, and 
the ends of Kiwanis, the objectives, 
what it is all about. I heard a song on 
the stage the other night asking various 
questions, ‘‘What is it all about? ‘You 
don’t know and I don’t know and no 
one knows what it is all about,”’ ran 
the song. But we do know what it is 
all about. We have our objectives 
specifically stated and we are attempting 
to get them over to the individual clubs, 
to get them to actually work out the 
objectives. 
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pleasure of looking forward to Christmas as you 
did when you were a kid of ten? 

How much would you pay once more to feel the thrill 
which came to you when the blacksmith shop and back 
fences of your town were covered with posters of the 
coming circus? 

Gather round my knee and I will let you in on the 
ground floor! I am dancing on my mental tip-toes in 
anticipation. I am as anxious for a coming event as 
I ever was in the days when I had gum boils and as- 
pirations. 

This anxiously awaited event will take place in my 
back yard, which is about the shape of this page. The 
back porch is the lower white margin, the garage 
stands up there where the picture of the typewriter is 
and the cement path runs down through it like the 
white division between these two columns. All the 
ground in this column which you are now reading I 
spaded up myself. Then I covered it with fertilizer 
and spaded it up again. I spent weeks and had a barrel 
of fun with several books on flower cultivation and an 
equal number of flower catalogues. I planned color 
schemes and flowers to bloom all summer long. Where 
is the right hand white margin of this page there is a 
terrace because my lot is on a lower level than that of 
the fellow next door. I bought sixteen dozen iris roots 
of sixteen different colors and planted them there to 
keep that terrace from washing. Where my name and 
the title of this story is, I planted a bed of tulip bulbs. 
My wife planned the color scheme for the bed and 
bought the right bulbs, but I accidentally mixed them 
all up and planted them higledy-pigledy. Now I am 
afraid to tell her and when they come up and bloom 
1 am going to catch- well, you are married, are 
you not? Just about where you are now reading | 
planted some oriental poppy seed. A nice Krwanis 
lady in Denver sent them to me. The seeds are no 
longer than the dot over an ‘i,’ yet the flower is so big 
that it would spread over this entire page. It is so 
flamboyantly red and appears so much like the skirt 
of a dancing girl, I can not look at one without turning 
around to see if my wife is watching me. _ I bought 
some dahlia tubers, not any bigger than that little 
paste pot in the right hand corner and paid five bucks 
for one, but next fall I will get a dahlia bloom out of it 
almost as big as my head! 

All this is “‘maybe.”’ I have a hundred dollars in- 
vested in seeds, bulbs, roots and tubers in the ground. 
Man, Sir! There was never a poker game, a race track 
or a pair of bones that would give a man with a gam- 
bling instinct a better run for his money than a flower 
garden! There are worms and bugs and grubs and 
droughts and wet spells to fight. If you lose, the whole 
works go flooie. If you win, oh boy, the flowers you 
get! 

No kid waiting for Christmas, no small boy waiting 
for a circus ever had any more thrills of impatience 
than those with which I wait for spring! 

Digging in a garden is better exercise than golf, bet- 
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ter gambling than poker, better fun than a circus and 
brings finer presents than Christmas. 

I have learned a lot in planting my flower garden; a 
lot about men and a little about God. Most of us are 
so busy we do not get much time to think about God. 
Most of us are so shaky in our faith that we push God 
aside or put him in the ‘‘Unanswered”’ file. A flower 
garden won’t permit that. It impresses you that He 
is right here, now. 

I take a bulb, dull brown and seemingly lifeless and 
bury it in the earth to see it spring into life and bring 
forth a thousand times its bulk in leaf and lovely flower. 
How can I ever again question the full truth of life 
beyond the grave or fail to laugh at a preacher who has 
to go to the Bible to prove it? 

I study the grub and the beetle, the chrysalis and the 
butterfly. How can I doubt there is a Supreme power 
over and above all, who plans and executes each of 
these great wonder works in the little creeping, flying 
and digging things? 

I dig in the earth, I crumble it in my hands, I get 
close to it by actual contact, I am a bigger and a better 
man from getting away from theory into the realm of 
reality, from books and magazines like this, which are 
all one-man stuff into the land of all-man stuff. I am 
a better man for having planted and watered and dug 
and delved until my back ached and my tender palms 
were blistered from the spade and the trowel. 

Like you, I have buried my dead. I, too, have 
watered with my bitter tears the graves of those I 
loved and left in the narrow house appointed for all 
living. 

But as I plant the sleeping bulbs and the dormant 
seeds, as I laid in the ground and covered tenderly 
those dead looking tubers and roots, I realized that the 
warm breath of God’s Spring, the tender rains of His 
April, and the sweet influence of His great plan will 
hring them to life and make them spring triumphant 
from the graves in which I so tenderly plant them. So, 
too, will my loved ones, by His warm smile and His 
gentle plan be restored to me Some Day, Some How, 
Some Place. I know not when or how, nor do I care. 
I know that He Whose plan restores the flowers each 
year, brings back their blooms and their green leaves, 
will not be less gentle or less tender to me. I know no 
denomination or creed, I care little for dogma or de- 
nomination and less for the battle between modernism 
and fundamentalism, but my garden chants, ‘““There 
is a God, and all is well!’ 

Sounds like a sermon, doesn’t it? I did not so 
mean it. I am only trying to tell you some of the fun 
I am having out of my flower garden and suggesting 
you shoot a little wad of dough in one as a fine gambling 
proposition. The Vicar of Pilling, who had a world- 
known rose garden wrote: 


“In the kiss of the sun there is pardon, 
In the song of the bird there is mirth, 
We are nearer God’s heart in a garden, 
Then anywhere else on earth.” 


[24] 




















Harding International Good Will 


Memorial 


By John H. Moss, Vice-Chairman, 


Special Committee on Harding Memorial 


An International Memorial in granite and bronze for the first bona-fide KIWANIAN 


President of the United States! 
fitting part of the celebration of our 10th Anniversary. 


This splendid campaign is to open and be a highly 
If you will read carefully 


the accompanying article by International Trustee John H. Moss, you will have 
first hand knowledge of one of the finest projects that KIWANIS has tackled or 


will ever undertake. 


P undertakings which exemplify 
the continent-wide character of the 
organization and are prophetic of in- 
fluences which will continue to fructify 
long after those now living have passed 
away. Such is the character of the 
efforts in behalf of the under-privileged 
child—a future citizen—and such is the 
character of the project of erecting a 
memorial to our late fellow Kiwanian, 
Warren G. Harding. Great asis our duty 
to the present, still greater is our duty 
to the future. Our obligation is not so 
much to ourselves as to the generations 
to follow. Posterity is heir to the pres- 
ent. We are the guardians of a chain 
of opportunities which links the present 
with a duty to those who are to come. 
That which will benefit not only the 
present, but future generations as well, 
therefore, appeals with special force to 
the Krwanian spirit of service. 

No purpose more praise-worthy is 
possible of conception than that of 
erecting a shrine whereat present and 
future generations will gather, not only 
to recall the inspiring memory of one who 
was greatly respected during life and 
greatly revered after death, but to re- 
dedicate their own thoughts and efforts 
to a rehabilitation of patriotic impulses 
and idealistic motives. Such an under- 
taking, therefore, as the erection of a 
memorial to Warren G. Harding will be 
significant in the annals of Kiwanis 
history. 

The factors which motivated the 
memorial project were the fact that 
Warren G. Harding was an active member 
of the Kiwanis Club at Marion, Ohio, 
and the further fact that he was the chief 
executive of our great nation. The con- 
ditions which prompted the location of 
the memorial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, were the 
fact that this was the place where Kr- 
WANIAN Harding delivered his last 
public address, that in that address he 
emphasized the spirit of friendship exist- 
ing between the United States and 
Canada, that our late member was as 
greatly respected by the Canadians as 
by the Americans, that this was the only 
time a President of the United States 
ever had visited Canadian soil during his 
term in office, that Stanley Park possesses 
ideal surroundings and is earefully 
guarded, that it is accessible and annually 
visited by thousands of interested tour- 





ists, and lastly because such selection 
betokens a bond of ever-lasting friend- 
ship between the two great nations of 
the North American continent. 


Warren G. Harding probably typified 
as much as any other high executive the 
element of friendship in human relations, 
both national and international. If 
asked to describe Harding in one word 
his intimates would have said, ‘‘Char- 
acter’—but character in all the word 
implies: faithfulness to wholesome ideals, 
honesty in all the affairs of life, integrity 
of purpose, friendliness in human rela- 
tionships and a deeply religious spirit. 
His example stimulates the striving for 
the harmony of humanity irrespective 
of social station, financial rating, color, 
or creed. He was truly a noble-hearted, 
wholesome-minded, purely-purposed K1- 
WANIAN. Well may this memorial 
typify ‘‘Friendship’’ even though it be 
able to symbolize but the shadow of 
the substance as must all inanimate 
material. The dominant thought of 
the Vancouver address, delivered just 
prior to his demise, is expressed in the 
following words: 

“What an object lesson of peace is 
shown today by our two countries to all 
the world. No grim-faced fortifications 
mark our frontiers, no huge battleships 
patrol our dividing waters, no stealthy 
spies lurk in our tranquil border hamlets. 
Only a scrap of paper, recording hardly 
more than a simple understanding, safe- 
guards lives and properties on the Great 
Lakes, and only humble mile-posts mark 
the inviolable boundary line for thousands 
of miles through farm and forest. Our 
protection is in our fraternity, owr armor 
is our faith, and the tie that binds more 
firmly year by year is ever-increasing 
acquaintance and comradeship through 
interchange of citizens; and the compact 
is not of perishable parchment, but of fair 
and honorable dealing which, God grant, 
shall continue for all time.” 

Let us hope that those words are 
prophetic of a fact. Anything and 
everything which we may do to make it 
so should strongly appeal to our sense 
of reason and the erection of a memorial 
for a KrwantANn President of the United 
States on Canadian soil will do much 
in this direction. One hundred and six 
years of uninterrupted peace between 
two peoples with the longest unprotected 
boundary line in the world is surely a 
situation as agreeable as it is unique 
and appeals with vital vigor to human 
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emotions. Why this pleasant peace 
between these two great nations? Simpl) 
because the ties which bind are grounded 
in the logic of the mind and the affections 
of the heart. I have said ‘“‘unprotected”’ 
boundary line. I should have said ‘“‘un- 
fortified” for that invisible demarkation 
between Canada and the United States 
is protected by the friendly feelings of 
more than 115,000,000 people. And 
what stronger tie can there be between 
individuals, or nations, than the tie of 
friendship—friendship, that indefinable 
something which gives grace to life and 
growth to character just as genius is 
that indefinable something which gives 
the touch of real greatness to a painting, 
to a statue, or to literature. The amity 
between Canada and the United States, 
outstanding in the annals of human 
history, has been made possible because 
both countries have conditioned their 
conduct upon the fundamental founda- 
tion of a clear conception of what each 
owes the other and a faithful perform- 
ance of those obligations. 

The committee in charge of the me- 
morial matter approached the project 
impressed with the thought that it was 
the guardian of a sacred trust not only 
of money, but of purpose. It has devoted 
much time and painstaking care to the 
preliminary preparations and will con- 
tinue with the same caution through the 
completion of the undertaking. The 
enthusiastic reception of the suggestion 
to erect this memorial by the delegates 
at the Denver Convention, the thoughtful 
consideration and co-operation vouch- 
safed by all with whom the committee 
has come in contact, greatest of which 
has been the helpfulness of the Vancouver 
Kiwanis elub, and finally the adoption 
both by the International Board of Trus- 
tees and the International Council of the 
committee’s recommendations without a 
dissenting voice, manifest a unanimity of 
thought and purpose which is most en- 
couraging. 

Neither when the thought of a me- 
morial was conceived, nor since, has any 
one evinced a desire to awe by expense, 
or create amazement by grandeur—the 
only desire being to express in a dignified 
manner the dignity of former President 
Warren G. Harding. Neither lavishness 
of expenditure nor massiveness of monu- 
ment has been the basic idea in this 
undertaking. We wish, through skill of 
sculptor, to memorialize by means of 
monument, a regard for the dead, not an 
ostentation for the living. By means of 
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this memorial structure duo we desire to 
vive appropriate and respectful expression 
f our recognition of the life and char- 
ucter of a man who was great in goodness 
and good in greatness. Just as the 
simplicity of Harding’s sincerity evi- 
denced itself in all of his personal actions 
and public aetivities so do we desire the 
simplicity of our monument to impart to 
it a dignity which shall be interpretive of 
the man it memorializes. 

The selected design is a semi-circular 
seat with an elevated center to contain 
i bronze tablet with Harding’s profile in 
vase relief and the extract from his last 
iddress herein before quoted. In the 
center rear are two bronze female figures 
ymbolizing Canada and the United 
States facing each other and keeping 
guard, not only over the man represented 
in the base relief, but also over the mem- 
orable words of international amity 
which are destined to go down to pos- 
terity as historically significant. Canada 
ind the United States hold between them 
in one hand the olive branch of peace, in 
the other the shields of the two nations. 
At each end of the memorial structure is 
an eagle typical and symbolic of America. 
The dominating motif is peace and 
friendship between the two great nations 
of North America. The extreme length of 
the monument is thirty-seven feet; depth, 
thirteen feet, nine inches; height ten feet, 
nine inches. A flower bed will add five feet 
on each end to the length and five feet 
in depth to the rear. The bronze figures 
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are seven feet, six inches in height. 

The final selection of the site was made 
only after careful study and mature 
deliberation. Harding’s birth-place and 
the Nation’s capitol surrendered as sug- 
gested sites to Stanley Park where the 
President delivered his last public ad- 
dress, the memorial being within fifty 
feet of the band-stand from which he 
spoke. This selection was hailed with 
enthusiasm by our Canadian members 
who had previously insisted on partici- 
pating in the project regardless of loca- 
tion. The exact site chosen by the com- 
mittee, and approved by the Vancouver 
Kiwanis club and accepted by the 
Vancouver City Parks Board is ap- 
proximately eight hundred feet from the 
park entrance which is the only part of 
the park where lawns, water-pools, foun- 
tains and flower-beds are maintained. 
It is directly in vision of and not more 
than a hundred feet from the drive-way 
used by visitors and sight-seeing auto- 
mobiles. The memorial will face in such 
a direction as to have the light of the sun 
at all times. A study of the accompany- 
ing illustration will convince the artistic 
mind that a low monument is the only 
one possible for the tall, majestic trees in 
the back-ground would minimize and 
belittle any attempt at vertical emphasis. 

The general character of the monument 
being determined, the material of which 
it should be constructed arose for con- 
sideration; whether of bronxe, marble, 
granite, or stone. The excessive cost of 
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bronze and marble eliminated them from 
the considerations. Costs obtained 
brought it within the realm of possibili- 
ties to construct the figures, tablet, olive 
branch and eagles of bronze, the balance 
of granite. The cost will approximate. 
$32,750.00 plus such expenses as will be 
attendant upon the ceremonies of dedi- 
cation. The entire expense is estimated 
at $36,000.00. 

But one method of securing funds is 
available. International has no authority 
to take the funds from the treasury nor 
to levy an assessment upon districts, 
clubs, or members, nor has it any desire 
to do either. Voluntary subscriptions, 
therefore, must, and justly should be, 
the means by which money is raised. 
These should be small in size and popular 
in character. Every one should be 
granted an opportunity to participate 
freely and cheerfully without any em- 
barrassment because of inability to equal 
in amount the donation of another. As 
it is the purpose to erect and dedicate the 
memorial during the ensuing convention 
year, the call for subscriptions will be 
made during the ensuing month and will 
be on the basis of fifty cents per active 
member. Inasmuch as contracts are 
now being awarded for the memorial 
erection it is sincerely hoped that this 
urge upon the desires of the members 
will induce them to promptly subscribe 
thus permitting the early completion of 
a memorial which will prove of world- 

(Turn to page 55) 
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The proposed Harding Memorial as it will lonk in Stanley Park. Vancouver, B. C. 
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Smoking Rooms 


A KIwaANIAN met a minister on a train which crossed 
the continent. The minister wore a clerical vest and 
haberdashery buttoned behind. As this was unusual 
for the particular denomination to which the dominie 
belonged, the KrwantAn asked the why of it. 


The reply gave the KrwantAn cause to think. The 
minister said that he traveled much because of lectures 
he gave. Asa result of so much travel he is compelled 
to do his reading and thinking on the train. He is 
very fond of a blackened pipe he carries and in conse- 
quence is much in the smoking compartments of Pull- 
man cars. This minister is of a broad type, intensely 
human and liberal, but he said that in the smoking 
compartment of the average Pullman it was impossible 
for him to read or even think because his ears were 
constantly assailed with profanity and stories of a 
type which are an insult to a refined mind. 


“If I go into a smoking compartment with my 
clerical vest,’’ he explained, ‘“‘the smokers there either 
talk on sensible subjects or, if smoking room stories 
are to them irresistible, they one by one drop out of 
the compartment and seek other spots on the train, 
leaving me to my book and my pipe!”’ 

This man is not a crank. He is not surrounded by 
a dim religious aura. He is a Jolly, lovable gentleman 
of God. 

The KrwanIraAn to whom he spoke liked him at the 
start. But he loved him before he left the train, for 
this is how he closed the conversation: 

‘“‘Sometimes I find that my badge of service to God 
isn’t necessary. Where I find that button,” pointing 
to the Kiwanis ‘K”’ on his companion’s coat lapel, 
“T don’t need it. I have found that the ‘K’ is the 
badge of a gentleman.” 

Could Kiwanis have a finer compliment, or one we 
should be more proud to deserve? 


* 


Every one is afraid of that to which they 
are not accustomed. This may account 
for the worry a wife has when her husband 
begins to talk to her nicely. 


* 


Discouragement 


The first street illumination in this country was 
begun in New York in 1697 when, by decree, every 
seven householders were ordered to unite in paying 
the expense of a candle to burn in a lantern which was 
suspended on a pole from the window of every seventh 
house to light the way of the belated burgher. 

Laughable indeed is this effort, to the modern engi- 
neer of illumination. But this was the father of the 
present system which has brightened every village 





and hamlet on this continent with wonderful systems 
of electrically illuminated thoroughfares. 

The difference between the candle-lighted streets 
of New York then and the Great White Way now is 
entirely the result of education. People learned from 
these dim lights to appreciate an adequate system 
which would enable them to go home from church 
and not fall in the ditch. 

In this jazz-infected world where the rule of ‘‘Let 
George do it’”’ has taken such a hold, the comparatively 
feeble lights of Krwanis may have caused discourage- 
ment. It may be that the results accomplished by an 
attempt to establish unselfishness in a selfish world, 
to establish thoughtfulness in a thoughtless world 
have seemed to some as not worth the effort. But time 
will show that we were among those who first hung 
out the lighted candle to help our neighbors. When the 
world is completely sold on unselfishness and thought- 
fulness, we will have the credit of having been among 
those first alarm clocks which waked the world from 
its deep sleep of indifference to things as they are 
and started them to work on things as they should be. 

Pioneers have ever had most of the burden and least 
of the benefit. But in every new land and in every 
new thought, some one must break the ground of in- 
difference, hew down the forests of prejudice and 
shoulder the burdens of spreading the light of a higher 
and better ideal. 


% 


“The errors of a man are what make him 
really lovable.’’—Goethe. 


x 


Ritual 


A fortunate thought of the founders of Kiwanis 
was that there were needed no oaths of fealty to the 
organization, no ceremonies of initiation, no ritual or 
rites, hoodwinks or formalities. 


This continent is the golden ground for fraternities. 
Today is the apex of the power of the ritualist. Yet 
few indeed can repeat the obligations, recite the ritual 
or recall the grips, signs and pass words of the numerous 
fraternities, the membership cards of which we carry. 

To belong to one organization which is tied only by 
the bonds of a common purpose for the uplift of 
humanity has at least the charm of novelty. 


To retain this feature is the unquestioned intent of 
all of us. No KrwantAn or Kiwanis club has the 
least thought of introducing ritual into the clubs. 
But just as the fraternal committee on work and 
lectures must watch with infinite care to prevent the 
small slips of speech which eventually creep per- 
manently into the forms and ceremonies of their 
ritual and become verity, so also must Kiwanis watch 
with the same care to keep ritual, form and ceremony 
from creeping into our customs. 
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There is but one place where there seems to be a 
possible danger of this. In accepting new KIwANIANS 
into a club there has grown up in a few places a ritual- 
istic formula of greeting. It would certainly be better 
if some member educated in Kiwanis, its aims and 
purposes, would greet the newly made KIrwaNIAN 
and explain to him briefly in an impromptu talk the 
nature of the organization with which he had affiliated 
and keep any ritualistic tendencies out of the salutation. 

The “Suggested Greeting to New Members” pub- 
lished by the International office, is just exactly what 
its title denotes. It is not a prescription, not even the 
expression of an arbitrary wish on the part of Head- 
quarters. It is sent to the clubs with the idea of 
merely suggesting to the president some thoughts 
apropos of the induction of a new KiwanIaNn. 


* 


“There are no points of the compass on the 
chart of true patriotism.’’—[Robt. C. Win- 


throp. 
x 


Oratory 


The enquiring one asked a great speaker the secret 
of his success. These are his ideas, if not in his words: 
“If you gain the objective that you go after, you are 
a great orator. If you fail to get what you are after, 
you are not a real orator, even though you clothe 
your thoughts with the most beautiful words conceiv- 
able and draw much more than your share of applause. 

“Find out why you are going to speak. If you 
haven’t any real objective, keep your mouth shut. 
But if you know why you are on your feet and what 
you want, then go after it. Never forget that the true 
test of an orator is the result he obtains, not the amount 
of applause he receives. An orator and a speech-maker 
are very different. We measure oratory by accom- 
plishment, speech-making by applause!”’ 


* 


Only those who do things get criticized. 
The idler is lost sight of in the march of 
events. Criticism is a compliment paid to 
the man who acts. 


* 
Personal Responsibility 


Kiwanrans are leading citizens. Admitted without 
argument. Kiwanrans stand for all that is best in 
civic government. No debate. Kiwanians are exemp- 
lars of civie service. No question about it. 

If every citizen in your town obeyed all police 
regulations, would the town be better or worse? 
Do you obey the parking and traffic regulations, or 
are you one of those chaps who because of local promi- 
ence or police friendships park in the ‘‘No Parking’’ 
area? If the speed limit in your town is eighteen miles 
an hour, do you take advantage of the fact that you 
are well known, to drive at twenty-five? 


A sense of personal responsibility and obedience to 
all laws is as much a part of Kiwanis living as helping 
an under-priviliged child or fostering the better under- 
standing between farmer and city man. 

There was a certain sense in Cain’s speech ‘Am I 


my brother’s keeper?’”’ No man can deny that he is 
his own keeper. The very prominence that enables 


him to violate city ordinances and “get away witao it”’ 
should make him obey to the letter the statutes set 
down for the general good of all. 


* 


Respect that man who will not be hurried. 
The chances are that he will save you some 
mistakes by his deliberation. 


Habit 


We are all bundles of habits. Habits are our second 
natures. We kiss our wives good-bye in the morning, 
cross our fingers when we see a crosseyed man, go to 
church, bully our employees or put on our right shoe 
first, all because of habit. 

We are a bundle of good habits or a bundle of bad 
habits, largely by chance. Isn’t it odd that so few of 
us ever form the habit of forming good habits? Regular 
attendance at Kiwanis luncheons is a habit. Sending 
excuses instead of attending is just another habit. 
One of the very easiest things we do is to form habits. 
Let a man go to his club regularly at every meeting 
for two months and he establishes a good habit which 
will last him a lifetime. Let him send excuses for 
two months and he will form a habit which will start 
him toward the exit of Krwants. 

What constitutes a legitimate excuse for absence 
from Kiwanis is of course a matter for a man’s own 
conscience. ‘Tied up in a business engagement” week 
after week, ‘“Too busy to come” every now and then, 
are excuses for being away from Krwanis, but most 
of them are just formulas with which a man excuses 
himself. They are not reasons for being absent. 

Slowly but surely Krwants clubs are tightening up 
on this matter of absence from meetings. Slowly but 
surely it is dawning on all of us that a man who is 
“in” but not “of”? Kiwanis puts nothing into it and 
consequently gets nothing out of it. No tree was ever 
injured by lopping off its dead branches. Better a club 
of fifty which is functioning to its last member than 
a club of a hundred with half of it in a Krwants coma. 

It is easy enough to come to Kiwanis, to enjoy 
KrwanIs, to get all there is of inspiration and humani- 
zation out of Krwants if the individual Krwantan will 
purposely form the habit of never missing a Kiwanis 
meeting. 

Most of us are slaves to our habits. We choose our 
own masters, good or bad! 


* 


A pessimist at breakfast counts the wrinkles 
in his prune, while the optimist next to him 
enjoys its flavor. 


Charity 


“For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 
* * * 


He gave with a zest and he gave his best; 
Give him the best to come.” 


Thus sang Joaquin Miller and thus have sung poets 
of many ages. Thus taught Confucius, Christ, So- 
crates; every philospher whose words and philosophy 
have lived beyond the crumblings of temples and 
palaces of their day. Thus has taught every organi- 
zation whose tenure of existence extended beyond the 
generation in which it was born. 
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Things of today? Deeds which are a harvest for eternity!” 


GHE outstanding event for the 
past month has, of course, 
been the meeting in Chicago 
of the newly-elected governors 
from the various districts for information 
and inspiration. The New Year brings 
with it fresh incentive and new oppor- 
tunities for the leaders in our 29 dis- 
tricts to display their energy and re- 
sourcefulness in administering the af- 
fairs of their districts. 

On December 5th, the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa district held its mid-winter confer- 
ence of newly elected local elub officers, 
presidents, secretaries 
and trustees. In the 
forenoon, there was a 





I-I Midwinter 


Conference general assembly, after 
which separate educa- 
tional conferences for the _ trustees, 


presidents and secretaries were held. 
The afternoon was given over to an 
open forum with discussions especially 
intended to educate, KtwaNnis messages, 
etc. Governor MeDavid declared the 
slogan for the district for 1925 is “Every 
Club Functioning.” It looks fair that the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa district with its 
splendid group of newly elected officers 
will again during the year 1925 make 
progress that will attract wide-spread 
recognition. 

On the evening of December 5, the All- 
Chicago Council which consists of the 
fifteen Chicago clubs, tendered a splendid 





banquet to the International officers, 
district governors and International com- 
mittee chairmen. There were 1000 K1- 
WANIANS present from all over the United 
States and Canada. 

The 49th and 50th clubs in the Pacific- 
Northwest Kiwanis district had their 
official charter presentations last month. 

On December 9th, 
Pacific-North- Hugh M. Caldwell, 
west welcomes Lieutenant - Governor 
S. Bend & Elma for Western Waghing- 

ton presented the char- 
ter and officially welcomed the South 
Bend Kiwanis club to membership in 
the Pacific-Northwest family. The fol- 
lowing night, retiring Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Charles Oman presented a charter 
to the Elma, Washington club. Many 
nearby clubs sent delegations to both 
events and a record was set by the large 
number of congratulatory messages re- 
ceived from the other clubs in the district. 

The Pacific-Northwest district has 
been intensely active in supporting the 
International objective of closer co-opera- 
tion between the farmer and the city man. 
The Vancouver, Washington club held a 
big meeting at Ridgefield, Washington, 
early in December in conjunction with the 
farmers of Clark County. The Baker 
club gave a minstrel show for the benefit 
of a new Grange Hall. The Chehalis 
club held several meetings at which 
farmers were guests. 


The fine feeling existing among the var- 
ious service clubs was exemplified in 
meetings of Kiwanians and Rotarians 
at Corvallis and Aberdeen and by the 
Krwantans and Lions of Albany, Leba- 
non and Eugene clubs. The Spokane 
club held a joint meeting with the Rotary 
and Lions clubs. A unique situation ex- 
ists in Spokane that perhaps is not dupli- 
cated any place else in International. 
The three service clubs meet at the same 
hour of the day on the same floor of the 
same hotel. Portland is_ especially 
active in inter-club work. During No- 
vember and December, its members not 
only visited several nearby clubs but also 
entertained representatives from other 
clubs on several occasions. In addition, 
it furnished speakers and programs for 
neighboring clubs. 

California brought the district conven- 
tion period to its climax at its convention 
in Santa Barbara on November 14-15, 

with a registered at- 


California tendance of 1179. Abe 
Convention P. Leach of Oakland, 

was elected governor 
and Fred S. Kistemann, otherwise 


known as “‘Kisti’’ was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Bledsoe, Judge of the 
U.S. District Court, Los Angeles, made a 
particularly effective address on the 
Federal Constitution. Consistent with 


7 at ans EE eae gains 


The Kiwanis Drum Corps of Missoula, Montana, was a lively feature of the Montane District convention last summer. It bas adopted the 
slogan, “Op to Saint Paul,” and is giving a series of entertainments torgige fypds for the trip to the International Convention next June. 
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the district objective, ‘conservation of 
California's watersheds’ there was an 
address by Francis Cuttle, president of 
the Water Conservation Commission 
followed by a discussion in which mem- 
bers of the Forestry Board participated. 


One of the important contributions 
of the Santa Barbara convention is the 
adoption of a resolution of pelicy with 
reference to matters of public affairs. 
The resolution provides that in all mat- 
ters of social, economic or political 
nature which affect territory beyond that 
local to any individual Krwanis club, 
the club shall endeavor solely to present 
exact statements of fact to its member- 
ship and shall not be represented as 
having any opinion or conviction concern- 
ing them; that no action shall be taken 
for or against any race or creed, nor on 
any public question in which racial or 
religious phases are of predominating 
importance; that no attempts shall be 
made by the district zones or individual 
clubs to secure pre-election pledges from 
any candidate for public office, nor to 
draft candidates to advance measures or 
policies in which Kiwanis may be inter- 
ested, or for any other purpose; that no 
Club shall engage in any activity in sup- 
port or opposition to any man or party 
for elective or appointive office irrespec- 
tive of whether a candidaté be a member 
of a Krwanis club or not, or whether the 
candidate may be a proponent of things 
in which Krwanlts is interested. 

Though Shelton, Connecticut, has been 
organized only since June, already it has 
established itself as a “‘doing’’ club. It 

has taken hold of its 
Solving the child problem, the pro- 
Child Problem blem of providing a 
in New England playground for its 

scores of children who, 
during the summer vacation, play on the 
streets. The success of the project— 
not a single child injured on the streets of 
Shelton during the summer of 1924! 

Hartford held two joint meetings with 
New Britain and visited also the Man- 
chester club 
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VOTE TODAY 


= KIWANIS CLUB. = 


To remind voters of their duty on election day last fall, many Kiwanis clubs bor- 


rowed an idea from the old-fashioned bandwagon usual to 


litical rallies, and had 


bands driven through the city on modern trucks. This is teow they did it in North 


Manchester, Indiana. 


Dr. Otho Fiedler presented a charter 
to the Antigo club, which gave a banquet 
to 200 guests. There was a good represen- 

tation from the Wau- 
Wis.-Upper sau and Stevens Point, 
Mich. and Nebr.-Wisconsin, clubs. The 
Iowa Promote Wisconsin - Upper 
‘*Farmer-City Michigan clubs have 
Man’”’ Activities been active in many 

ways during the past 
month. Ripon, Wisconsin, was host to 
an inter-club meeting at Green Lake. 
Visiting clubs were Oshkosh, Fond du 
Lac and Appleton. Supporting our 
International policy of promoting better 
relationship between the farmer and the 
city man, Manitowoc furnished 250 
automobiles and band for the Manito- 
woe County dairy products parade to the 
International Dairy Stock Show at 
Milwaukee. The Milwaukee club enter- 
tained at luncheon 150 boys belonging to 
Calf and Judging Clubs who were attend- 
ing the National Dairy Show. Oconto 
Kiwanis sponsored and put over the 
County Singer Fest, one of the largest in 
the state. 











At the very start of the famous 101 mile run of the World Drive in the’San’Bernar- 
dino mountains stands this effective warning to tourists, erected by the, Kiwanis 


Club of San Bernardine, California. 


Another district—Nebraska-lowa—is 
behind the farmer project. Ames, Iowa, 
gave over one program to agriculture, 
having the county agent explain the farm 
bureau and extension program for the 
county. Boone, Iowa, had farmers as 
guests of the club with Dean Curtis of 
Iowa State College as speaker. Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, held a meeting with 40 
farmers and organized a Farmers’ Fair 
which was held in Missouri Valley. 

Minnesota-Dakotas is proud of South 
St. Paul. They are the first to register 
100% at the International Convention 

to be held in Saint 

Paul next June. 
Hats Off to International Trus- 
South St. Paul to. Douglas J. Scott 

presented the charter 
to International Falls, Minn., on October 
29th. There were delegations from Fort 
Frances, Duluth, Virginia, Bemidji, and 
Chisholm. 

Barrie celebrated its second anniver- 
sary with a Birthday party and Ladies’ 
Night, at which there was a good attend- 

ance from the clubs at 
Many Inter-city West Toronto, Mid- 
Meetings in land, Peterboro, River- 
Ontario-Quebecdale and the Down- 

town Toronto club. 
Galt held a joint meeting with Kitchener 
and Downtown Toronto at the Preston 
Springs Hotel. Governor Halladay 
and the presidents of Riverdale ahd West 
Toronto were present and cohtributed 
to the'splendid meeting. Thirty-two 
members of the Montreal club attended 
an inter-club meeting at- St. Johns. 
In “Canadian Child Welfare News,” 
Mont zal received commendary mention 
for the Kiwanis Play Fest which 3000 
children attended from the ten play- 
grounds in Montréal. 

The campaign for better roads and 
improvements initiated in May is making 
excellent headway. Monroe reports that 

re 600 small road signs 


Georgia’s have been placed 
Campaign for . throughout this section 
of Georgia. A large 


Better Roads 
Fe sign with the picture 
of Stone Mountain is being erected at the 
Junction of the” Monroe and Winder 
roads 3 miles from Athens. 


~ 


Ten Years? Ten More! 


URING the week of January 
) 18-24, all Krwanis clubs cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary 

4 of the founding of the first 
elub in Detroit, January 21, 1915. 

Since that time, in the short span of 
ten years Kiwanis has achieved much, 
not only for all the communities where 
clubs have been located, but for the en- 
tire North American continent. 

The ideals and purposes of Kiwanis 
together with a closely knit machinery 
of organization, are responsible for that 
growth, achievement and power. 

If Kiwanis is to retain its leadership 
and continue its program of service to 
fellowmen, to communities, and _ to 
country, the ideals of the organization 
and the methods of applying those 
ideals in keeping with modern conditions, 
should be constantly considered by 
KIwANIANs, with the further considera- 
tion by every member as to how he can 
contribute to the general purpose. 

No man comes into Krwanls, or con- 
tinues in it with his personal account 
balanced. His previous achievements, 
his experience, and his greater knowledge 
of Kiwanis merely open new opportuni- 
ties and new responsibilities. 

It is particularly advantageous that 
anniversary week comes at the beginning 
of the new year when new officers and 
committees are beginning their adminis- 
trations. The success of plans for 1925 
will depend upon a thorough understand- 
ing of Kiwanis principles and applica- 
tion in accordance with procedure which 
experience in these past ten years has 
shown to be most effective. 

In a comparatively short time, 
Kiwanis has grown to be the largest 
service organization of its kind in the 
United States and Canada. All Krwan- 
IANS are justified in their pride in that 
tremendous growth from a single club 
to 1300 in almost as many different 
cities. The youthful virility of Kiwanis 
has caused people no longer to ask what 
Krwanls is, but, knowing what it is, to 
look to it as a force for good work. 

Kiwanis has done much. Its accom- 
plishments, however, do not give cause 
to sit back and “point with pride,” so 
much as to point to a larger future which 
Kiwanis is just starting. These first 
ten years prove the efficacy of the form 
of organization, and influence in com- 
munity affairs. The next ten will be a 
period of development into the larger 
phases of public affairs. 

The observance of “Anniversary 
Week”’ has been continued as an annual 
event by the International Board of 
Trustees. It is that week in January 
which contains the 2lst day of the 
month, for it was on January 21, 1915, 
that the first officially recorded meeting 
was held. 


Growth and Brief History 


The growth of Krwanis has been 
remarkable. After the first club at 





By Charles Reynolds 


Detroit, two clubs were established in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. In _ the 
second year thirty-five clubs were es- 
tablished and in the third year thirty-five 
more clubs were added to the family. 
At the time of the Birmingham conven- 
tion in 1919, there were 138 clubs with 
about 15,500 members. Two years 
later, at the Cleveland Convention, there 
were 533 clubs with a membership of 
47,970. At the Toronto convention in 
June, 1922, there were 802 clubs and 
68,101 members; at Atlanta in 1923, 
1,043 clubs and 78,961 members; and at 
the Denver convention, 1,245 clubs were 
reported with 89,685 members. Today 
there are 1,316 clubs and 91,605 mem- 
bers. 


The first conference of delegates was 
held, with a representation of fifteen 
clubs, at Cleveland, May 18, 1916. A 
national constitution was adopted at this 
time. The first International conven- 
tion was held in May, 1917, at Detroit. 
Fifty-two clubs were represented at this 
time, with a total membership of 5,700. 


The first national president was George 
F. Hixson who was elected in May, 1916, 
and served as such until May, 1917, 
when he was re-elected at the Detroit 
Convention with the title of International 
president, Krwanis at this time, having 
crossed the border into Canada. 

Succeeding International presidents 








Take It Easy 


‘Take it easy, 
Don’t get het; 
End o’ the road 
’S longways yet. 


It’s a right stiff pull 
In a durn tight place, 
With seurece no 
Let-up on the trace. 


We’re hitched up some 
To trouble an’ e@are, 
An’ it’s bad made wuss 
When we fuss and flare. 


Stiddy and slow’s 
Sartain an’ safe, 
A lot sight better’n 
To fret an’ chafe. 


Keep to the road 
Through mud and dust; 
‘Don’t get het 
Nor don’t lose trust. 


The end o’ the road 
Mayn’t be in sight; 
But take it easy, 
The world’s all right.” 
10+-fC1i pped 
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with their home cities and year of 
administration have been as follows: 

Perry S. Patterson, Chicago, IIl.— 
1918-1919. 

Henry J. Elliott, Montreal, Quebee— 
1919-1920. 

J. Mereer Barnett, Birmingham, Ala. 
1920-1921. 

Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Md.— 
1921-1922. 

George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
1922-1923. 

Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
1923-1924. 

Victor M. Johnson, Rockford, III. 
1924-1925. 

Clubs’ Observances 

A special bulletin of suggestions, for 
observance of “‘Anniversary Week’ by 
all clubs has been prepared by the Inter- 
national Committee on Kiwanis Eduea- 
tion under the direction of Daniel S. 
Wentworth, chairman. 

This bulletin contains suggestions for 
either luncheon or evening meetings at 
ea%h club’s discretion. While the meet- 
ing should be under the general direction 
of the club Committee on Kirwanis 
Education, other committees should 
co-operate to make this tenth anniver- 
sary meeting especially noteworthy. 

The occasion presents a fine oppor- 
tunity for informing the public about the 
International organization. This should 
be connected with news reports of each 
club’s plans and reports of meetings held. 

Anniversary Week also offers a 
splendid opportunity for broadeasting a 
special program. Let all Kiwanrans 
help to secure the best possible speakers 
on Kriwanis—forceful and _ inspiring— 
with remarks by special guests, and well- 
planned club music, and your message 
will be heard. 

Attached to the special bulletin sent 
to all clubs there was some publicity 
material for use by the Committee on 
Publicity. 

Know Kiwanis 


It would be well for all Krwantans to 
devote some time during ‘Anniversary 
Week’’—now that the holiday rush is 
over—to a reading of the Proceedings of 
the Denver Convention. There are the 
new. Constitution and By-Laws, ad- 
dresses, committee reports, reports on 
Headquarters, activities, and discussion 
of every problem in Kiwanis. Accept- 
ance into a club and the wearing of a 
button do not make a Kiwanran. That 
term implies a real knowledge of Kiwanis 
and personal application of Kiwanis 
principles based on such knowledge. 
The next best procedure for those who 
could not attend the last convention is 
to read about what happened there. A 
thorough reading of the ‘‘Proceedings’’ 
will lead one to know Krwanis. What 
better opportunity to read that volume 
than during this tenth “Anniversary 
Week"’? 








Geared to the Golden Rule 


“To encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule in all human relationships’. Art. 11, 
Section 1, International Constitution. 


By James E. Fischer 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“All things therefore, whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 


ye also even unto them, for this is the 
law and the _ prophets.”—Matthew 
VII:12. 


feos is what men have generally 
agreed to call the Golden Rule. Will 
it work? Most people say it will not. 
It is out of the question. They cannot 
do business or run a political campaign 
or administer the affairs of a city upon 
that basis. They say: “It is all very 
well to talk it from the pulpit, or to in- 
corporate its ideal in constitutions or by- 
laws of certain organizations, but the 
Golden Rule gets hopelessly damaged 
when you fling it out into the world of 
commerce and industry. It simply won't 
work and there is an end to the matter. 
The discussion is closed at the very 
beginning and if you attempt to continue 
it you brand yourself as a visionary and 
forfeit your title to the respect of sensible 
and practical men. 

But is the question closed? Shall we 
stop and hold our peace? Is the Golden 
Rule practicable? Can it be used in 
this world of steam and electricity; in 
this strife and competition; in this world 
of radio and wireless; in this world*of 
wars and gigantic greeds? I am not ask- 
ing whether it can be lived in heaven 
or in the New Jerusalem, but whether 
it ean be lived in Indianapolis, Chieago 
or New York? I am not asking whether 
it ean be lived by angels or by the 
“spirits of just men made perfeet;” 
but whether it éan be lived by men who 
are not always or altogether just, and 
who are very far from being perfect? 
Can it be lived by store-keepers, bankers, 
railroad managers, working men, K1- 
WANIANS, humanity in general? We 
can learn to fly when we get our wings. 
Just now it behooves us to look at our 
feet. “All things therefore, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye also even unto them,” HERE and 
NOW. 

This is the Golden Rule. It is the 
highest and clearest precept that has 
been given to man. It is the sum and 
substance of all religion and the meaning 
of all brotherhood. Into it is con- 
densed all that was valuable in the law 
and the prophets. Since it came from 
the lips of the Man of Galilee, we may 
say that it is the essence of Christianity. 
If it eannot be lived, here and now, by 
the people of the twentieth century, 
or at least approximated, there is a hope- 
less disparity between the laws of God 
and the capacity of His creatures. The 
great problem today is, how people are 
going to live together in society with the 
least friction and strife and yet secure 
the largest measure of freedom and 
justice. It is all the harder to answer 
in America withyewr fundamental prin- 
ciples of politioal eqwality. There is no 


arbitrary authority that can settle it‘ 
It must be settled by the people them- 
selves. If ignorance and depravity are 
enthroned, their rule is ruin. The 
scepter in the hands of the mob is the 
torch of the incendiary. The ballot 
is not always the charter of freedom; 
it may be the death warrant of liberty. 
Popular government rests in conscience 
and character. These are the pillars of 
its permanence. One’s action there- 
fore, cannot be taken in itself, it must be 
taken as it stands related to the welfare 
of others. 


Put a man in the wilderness alone and 
his duties are of one character; put him 
in a populous community, they are of 
quite another character. How then 
shall we determine our duty? The Golden 
Rule is clear and positive. There may 
be a mistake in its application; there 
can be no mistake in the rule. 


The rule commands a social order of 
fair play, a plan of doing things as you 
would be done by. It demands that you 
put yourself in the place of the other 
fellow. The standard is too high, some 
say. No, it is the low standards that 
make the strain. It is the low standards 
that wear out the soul with its wretched 
conformities. It is the low standard 
that wearies the brain with its sinuous 
excuses and evasions. It simply means 
that the rights of every living creature 
on earth are as sacred as our own. This 
is the application of The Rule in indivi- 
dual life. One’s own soul is the court in 
which every case must be tried—one's 
own sentiment of justice; to this must the 
final appeal be made. The rule requires 
you to act as you would have others act; 
speak of others as you would have them 
speak of you. Make the measure of your 
demands the measure of your conduct. 


In social life the rule is a positive law. 
It is the constitution of Brotherhood— 
a command of Almighty God. It asks 
not for more speculation of the unknown, 
but for more interest and positive action 
in the known. It does not seek new 
theories about the person of the Man of 
Galilee, but for more practice of His 
character. It is not a theory, but a call 
to duty. It is not a doctrine, but a life 
well rounded and perfect. Too long 
has the proposition gone unchallenged 
that every man should take care that his 
neighbor should not cheat him. Under 
the practice of the rule the day comes 
when men begin to care that they do not 
cheat their neighbor. Then the market 
cart igs changed to a chariot of the sun. 


I have a profound respect for the 
high standing of Krwanians as I know 
them because of their sound technical 
ability and intelligence. Two qualities 
stand out eminent: ordinary honesty 
in all they think and do; and second, 
that they set always with a motive of 
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service. We have no claim to member- 
ship in a great organization, such as 
ours, except that these qualities be 
the directing force in our conduct. What 
is it that makes a good Kiwanian? 
It certainly is not what he says. It is 
the stuff that shines out of his life some- 
how into the lives of his associates. 
His essential message goes without words. 
Just think for a moment of the men 
who have most influenced you. Do you 
remember what they said? Or do you 
remember a feeling that a life illuminated 
your life, gave you a motive to be honest, 
sincere, to render a service.? You have 
actually to be the man that you want 
other men to be. When you do that it 
will show in your life and in your power 
over public opinion and make your life 
happy and satisfying. 

This great rule of life is the only golden 
thread we have in the grimy garments 
that clothe the world. It runs through 
all literature, art, music and history. 
It is the theme in quest of the Holy 
Grail; it is the application of Jean Val- 
jean, mounting up to manhood on the 
stepping stones of a dead self. Parsifal, 
Mary of Magdala, ‘“‘The Servant of the 
House,’”’ ‘“‘The Messenger from Mars’”’ 
and scores of other lessons, familiar to 
us all, tell the same story—that of serv- 
ice, of loyalty to one’s better self and the 
recognition of the rights of others. 


The highest type of freedom is not 
the merry child nor the indolent trouba- 
dour, nor even the pale ascetic. It is 
the stern business man who has kept 
his finer sense of things in spite of the 
din of battle and whose vision stays 
clear when the grime is thickest. If it 
is argued that this position is idealism, 
there will be no controversy. Rather 
let us not forget that it is the wealth of 
the ideal that has enriched human 
society. The loss of this ideal would 
result in the enthronement of a highly 
accentuated individualism that in time 
would destroy society. But society can 
be no more ideal than we ourselves are 
ideal. Thus it develops that if the 
Golden Rule isimpractical then the whole 
fabric of co-operation and mutuality upon 
which life most depends cannot long be 
sustained. 


But, behold the immortal examples of 
living in harmony with the great rule. 
Washington gloried more in an act of 
kindness than in his splendid victory for 
independence. Lincoln’s greatest delight 
was in the emancipation of the slaves. 
Jefferson bequeathed to posterity a noble 
heritage of kindly deeds. McKinley 
gave an example of sincere faith based 
on a spititual conception of the Golden 
Rule. The sweetest songs ever sung 
are based on achievement of men who 
made the Golden Rule their rule of life. 
The greatest pages of literature were 
inspired by love of liberty and equality. 
In strong and kindly voices, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell and other great Ameri- 
can poets gave to the world inspiring 
melody based on this divine law. 

Look at the list of great and good 
women—Clara Barton, Lurcretia Mott 
and Lydia Marie Child. It was their 
application of the Golden Rule that 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. An outstand- 
ing meeting was a rather unusual “stag”’ 
given by the Oklahoma City club. There 
was absolutely no entertainment but the 
members sat in straight-backed chairs 
for three hours discussing the different 
phases of Kiwanis. The meeting was 
based on a questionnaire similar to 
the one used at the International conven- 
tion, covering all phases of Kiwanis 
work and problems. This meeting was 
by far the best and most constructive 
meeting ever held by the club and 
generated a great deal of interest, especi- 
ally among the new members. 


Titusville, Fla. The Kiwanis club 
was instrumental in reviving the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They furnished a 
president and three members of the 


board of governors. Every KiwaANIAN 
joined the Chamber of Commerce and it 
is going strong with Kiwanis right 
behind it. 

Athens, Tenn. In the early part of 
last summer the K1twanis club of Athens, 
Tennessee, operated a “Country Store’’ 
for three days to benefit the under- 
privileged child fund, and cleared about 
$900. This club has been using this 


“It isn’t the job you intend to do,! 


Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


It’s the)work you’ve really done.”’ 


money to aid children who were not 
financially able to go to school. The club 
is furnishing five gallons of milk every 
day for the under-nourished children in 
the grammar schools. 

Monrovia, Calif. By issuing a special 
edition of ‘“‘The Monrovia Messenger,” 
a daily newspaper, a fund was started to 
build a preventorium for children in- 
feeted with tuberculosis but not neces- 
sarily yet affected by development of the 
disease. The preventorium will be 
operated as a 24-hour “health school.” 
Three performances of ‘‘The Mikado’”’ by 
a Los Angeles stock company further 
increased considerably funds for the 
preventorium. 


Carthage, III. The entire club went 
in a body after a luncheon meeting to 
one of the main roads leading into 
Carthage and built a fence along a 
dangerous hillside to make motor travel 
safe at that place. 


Petoskey, Mich. The Petoskey club 
instigated and is putting over a plan 
whereby all milk delivered in the city 
will be tested at least once a month and 
the tests published in the local daily 
paper. In connection with this under- 





That puts you right on the ledger sheet, 


taking the club held a joint meeting with 
all loeal dairymen and they have agreed 
to this plan. The testing is done in the 
chemical laboratory at the local high 
school, with no charge. Included with 
the same plan is a tubercular test for all 
cows and a restriction that no eattle can 
be brought into the county without this 
test. 


and 
of a 


Pontiac, Mich. Better boys 
better spuds were the first aims 
potato project carried out by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pontiac, and the third 
benefit was a closer, individual contact 
with the problems of people living on 
farms. 


Plans for this work originated at a 
meeting last spring when the club had 
forty farmers of Oakland county as 
guests. These plans provided that the 
KIWANIANS would purchase 100 
"bushels of seed potatoes to be distributed 
among 100 farm boys, and that each 
KIwaNIAN would visit “‘his boy” during 
the summer. The boys in turn promised 
to plant the bushel of certified seed 
potatoes furnished them as _ well 
another bushel of home-grown seed, to 
keep a careful record of expenses, and 


as 

















Under the auspices of the Shenandoah, Iowa, Kiwanis club, 1800 Iowa and Missouri school children made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Abra 


ham Lincoln. 


The pilgrimage has assumed national importance, having been witn 


by press representatives 


and cameramen from many cities, and is probably the forerunner of other such excursions. 
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then at harvest time each to pay “his 
KiWANIAN”’ with a bushel from the crop. 
l‘urther, in order to be eligible, the boys 
were required to be members of a boys 
club, of which there were thirteen in the 
nearby counties. 

Besides a natural interest, the boys 
felt a responsibility and a pride in the 
visits of their club leader, and also in the 
two official inspections given the potato 
crops by a professor from the Michigan 
\gricultural College. On the occasion 
when the boys returned to their KIWAN- 
iAN friends a bushel of potatoes from the 
crops, a regular potato show was held, 
prizes were awarded, and it was quite a 
yala event. 

The Pontiae club believes that this 
project was a successful one, for it 
brought together in a single co-operative 
enterprise the following organizations: 
the state agricultural college, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, County 
Board of Supervisors, County Farm 
Bureau, and the county Y. M. C. A., as 
well as the individual efforts of every 
member in the local Kiwanis club. 


North Manchester, Ind. The activi- 
ties of the Kiwanis Club of Manchester, 
Indiana, shame even the proverbial bee. 
Here are some of their accomplishments: 
The first move for the year 1924 was to 
set about securing a band for North 
Manchester. They found that there was 
plenty of talent in the town if properly 
directed. Accordingly, a band director 
was secured, the boys were brought 
together, with the result that by Decora- 
tion Day they had a musical organiza- 
tion to play for services on that day and 
to give weekly public concerts during 
the summer. 

A home talent minstrel was put on 
by members with splendid support 
from the schools and men outside the 
club. Receipts from the show were used 
in co-operating with school board to hire 
a competent playground director for 
two of the vacation months. Also, they 
contributed a cash sum for the support 
of the vacation Bible School which was 
held for the children under the auspices 
of a ministerial association. 
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One hundred copies of Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography awarded to Honolulu 
school children for essays during National Thrift Week. 


Almost every committee has responded 
in a special way during 1924 and did it 
willingly. The City Beautiful Committee 
made a survey of the lawns and gardens 
in the town early in the Spring, publish- 
ing suggestions as to how to make the 
city more beautiful through the keeping 
up of grounds about the homes and 
offered prizes for the best kept lawn and 
garden from May Ist to September Ist. 
These men took time from their business 
each week to make a round of the town, 
inspecting and offering further sugges- 
tions. 

The railway company co-operated with 
the club by having a special dairy train 
stop at Servia, Indiana, on which were a 
number of registered bulls of the best 
dairy herds in the state and dairy ex- 
perts giving lectures and moving pictures 
of better dairy methods. The club took 
dinner at Servia that night with the 
farmers, mingled with them, showing 
that KiwaNIANS were interested in 
having farmers of the vicinity improve 
their dairy herds and increase milk 
production. 


Near the close of the basket-ball 
season in the spring the club had as 
guests, members of both the high school 
and college teams, showing them that 





School children visiting a New York savings bank during National Thrift Week 


they stand for clean athletics. A plan 
is being perfected whereby special 
recognition may be given by the Kiwanis 
club to pupils and scholars for excellent 
scholastic work in order that athletics 
may not be over-emphasized. A medal, 
cup or special award is being considered 
in this connection. 


Aside from the above named activities, 
as well as many lesser ones not mentioned, 
the Kiwanis club has accomplished one 
thing that in itself would have just- 
ified its existence during the past 
year as well as other years and that is 
the spirit of brotherhood and good will 
it has established among the members. 


Peterborough, Ont. Peterborough 
KiwaNnIAns held a ‘“‘Krwanis Karnival’’ 
having forty booths on exhibit and all 
of which goods were manufactured or 
handled by local Kiwanians. This 
event was very successful and approxi- 
mately $800 was raised. 


Cordova, Ala. In conjunction with 
the parent-teacher’s association and mer- 
chants and business men of Cordova, 
the Krwants club sponsored a community 
fair and celebration. This celebration 
Was a success, and showed what could 
be accomplished by cooperative effort, 
as it attracted thousands of visitors to 
Cordova. So successful has the Cordova 
Kiwanis club been in work for the com- 
munity, that it is well known by all in 
that city as “The mending tape and 
pot of glue,” as it seems to cement 
things together and hold them there. 
It is such community cooperation that 
creates industrial greatness, community 
pride and builds cities. 


Huntington Park, Calif. Here are 
some of the accomplishments of the 
Huntington Park Krwanis club: Raised 
one-third of the total amount needed 
to eare for 36 troops of Boy Scouts for a 
year, sponsored and looked after a troop 
of Boy Scouts, exceeded quota in a drive 
to build a home for the Salvation Army, 
and created a milk fund for the under- 
privileged. This club is also rather proud 
of having been the “moving spirit’’ to 
build and erect at three prominent points 
in the city, a composite sign giving date 
and place of meeting of the three service 
clubs represented in Huntington Park, 
namely, Krwants, Rotary and Lions. 
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Football holds many thrills for the Kiwanis Knot Hole Gang, sponsored by the Fulton, Missouri, Kiwanis club. The gang is given 


free admission to all athletic events held on local fields. 


Woodbury, N. J. These KiwaNians 
put on a rollicking farce comedy entitled 
“More Wives,” and netted over $700 
which will"go towards the Red. Cross 
Ambulance Fund for the county. Besides 
this work, they have placed road signs 
in conspicuous places and are actively 
assisting in Boy Scout work. 


Dothan, Ala. No movement for the 
betterment of Dothan has been made 
since 1920, when the local Krwanis 
elub was organized, in which Krwanis 
has not taken a prominent part. One 
of the first undertakings of the club was 
the building of a tourist camp to attract 
the transient trade. Funds were obtained 
from the local merchants for the erection 
of a building, a shed for the protection 
of automobiles was also built, and the 
city furnished water for the convenience 
of the campers. After the tourist camp 
was finished, the club realized the im- 
portance of making motorists aware of 
its existence. The entire country was in- 
formed of the preparations made for 
them through the medium of advertis- 
ing in an automobile blue book, which 
was paid for by the Dothan Ktwants 
elub. 


The club is also furthering the Inter- 
national objective of helping the under- 
privileged child. During 1923, twenty- 
eight children who were found to be 
under-nourished and whose parents were 
unable to supply the necessary food, were 
given a nutrition course by the K1wan- 
IANS, lasting twelve weeks. In each case 
an improvement was noted. In addition 
to this nutrition course, the club has 
maintained three high school pupils, and 
is giving a Dothan boy a regular monthly 
salary while he is in the West fighting 
tuberculosis. The last letter received 
from this boy reports him greatly im- 
proved and that he will soon be able to 
take up his duties again. 


When the program of diversified farm- 
ing was announced in the ‘Wiregrass” 
section, the club at once accepted it as 
the salvation of the farmers. In order to 
get them interested in the cow, hog and 
hen program, a gigantic barbecue was 
staged by the club. Five hundred farm- 
ers were invited and two blooded Jersey 
calves were awarded as prizes, the club spar- 
ing no expense nor trouble to make the 


affair a tremendous success. As a result 
of this endeavor, many members for the 
various farm associations were obtained, 
and any help needed by the farmer in 
carrying out the plans was promised. 
The various schools of the city have 
been handicapped greatly by the lack of 
a central athletic field. This was noted 
by the Krwanis club which took action 
immediately. A field already in use is 
the result. It may be truly said that 
the Kiwanis Club of Dothan is living up 
to the motto ‘““We Build.” 


Birmingham, Ala. A twelve year 
old boy, who would have been compelled 
to leave school because of financial condi- 
tions, was assisted by the Krwanis 
Club of Birmingham, thusenabling him to 
complete his grammar school course. 


Okemah, Okla. Although this club 
has only been several months in existence, 
yet they are already actively interested 
in building adequate and modern public 
school buildings, paving streets, and 
further are contemplating on taking up 
playground work for children. 


All children of school age are eligible who give a good ovehavior pledge. 


Mobile, Ala. Sixty-two poor families 
of Mobile enjoyed a Thanksgiving dinner 
through the generosity of local Krwan- 
IANS. Following the annual custom of the 
Kiwanis club, members took baskets, 
boxes and parcels of food usual to the 
Thanksgiving menu to the weekly 
luncheon meeting after which volunteers 
delivered the food to needy families. 

Shelton, Wash. When the members 
of the Shelton club learned that a widow 
was in want and was unable to have the 
crop of an 80-tree apple orchard harvested, 
they quickly went to her aid. With her 
permission they brought ladders, boxes 
and other necessary equipment and the 
entire orchard was cleaned in a single 
afternoon. The apples were marketed, 
those being unfit for sale being made into 
cider, and the cash was turned over to 
the widow. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The United States 
Marine band, under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, gave two 
concerts which netted the club $1,700. 
This will be used for the interests of the 
under-privileged of Cincinnati. 





Camden, New Jersey, Kiwanians were so enthusiastic and impatient to give these 


destitute children a Chris 


tmas party that they gave one before Christmas! The 


children were plentifully supplied with toys. 
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records must be based on the 
bona fide attendance of active, re- 
serve, and privileged members of the 
club. The attendance of honorary 
members is not to be counted. 

A special record sheet for the entire 
contest will be furnished by Inter- 
national Headquarters, on which the 
club secretary may keep the record 
of the weekly attendance totals. 


. REPORTS TOINTERNATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

must forward to Kiwanis 
International each week its report 
on attendance, on the special weekly 
report form furnished by Kiwanis 
International. 

Only those clubs shall be counted in 
the contest which have their attend- 
ance contest reports on file at the 
International Headquarters before 
the close of the second week following 
the meeting covered by the report 
submitted. 


3. After the filing of the certified attend- 


ance contest report of any club, 
for a given meeting, no additional 
credit for attendance shall be granted 
for that meeting unless the request 
is received within three weeks after 
the date of such meeting. 

VII. AWARDS AND TROPHIES 

A. Awards: 

division which 
secures the highest percentage of 
attendance for the period of the 
contest shall be determined the win- 
ner for that division. In the event 
that two or more clubs tie for first 
place, the winner shall be that club 
which has maintained the highest 


club in each 


Four 


rHe 
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percentage of attendance during the 
year previous to the contest, Mareh 
1, 1924 to Mareh 1, 1925, figured 
in accordance with the rules of this 
contest. 


tw 


. The district in each division whose 
clubs secure the highest percentage 
shall be determined the winner for 
that division. 


B. Trophies: 


1. Kiwanis International shall provide 
a permanent trophy for the winning 
club in each division. 

2. Krwanis International shall provide 
a trophy for the winning district in 
each division, said trophy to be held 
for one year by the winning district. 
Any district which wins the contest 
three times may retain the trophy 
permanently. 


3. All trophies shall be awarded to the 
winners at the Annual Convention 


of Krwanis International, at St. 
Paul, June 22-25, 1925. 
VIII. COMMITTEE ON ATTEND- 


ANCE CONTEST 


The special Committee on Attendance 
Contest as appointed by the President 
shall have full charge of the conduct of 
the contest and the determination of the 
awards. 


Special Committee on Attendance Contest. 
CARL VAN RIPER, Chairman, 
JOHN C. LANDIS, Jr. 

HENRY W. LONGGLEY 
C. WALTER BAKER. 
S. J. WILLIS. 





Malden, Mass. KiIwanians of Mal- 
den guaranteed to help fifty boys in 
securing vocational guidance. This was 
made possible by members’ contribu- 
tions. Also furnished uniforms for the 
Malden High Sehool Band. 








Kiwanis and 


Thrift 


By E. A. Hungerford 


Pee A IS pockets were stuffed out 
Ey with shirts and stockings and 
* Pa Fi he knew no soul nor where to 
an KS.8) look for a lodging. He was 
hungry and his whole stock in cash was 
a Dutch dollar. With three great, puffy 
rolls in his arms, this youth entered 
Philadelphia to make his fortune—and 
he made it. 

Beginning on January 17th, this lad’s 
birthday and the first day of National 
Thrift Week, radio messages will broad- 
cast an inspiration to thrifty conduct, 
to millions of listeners. During this 
week millions more will be reached 
through newspapers and other publica- 
tions, through practical talks, through 
posters and other advertising, through 
motion pictures, and a million school 
children will visit: banking institutions 
te learn of their service to society. 






And all this because of the example 
and teachings of a lad who ran away 
from his home and went to the city of 
brotherly love in those colonial days 
long ago. Benjamin Franklin is the 
patron saint of this National Thrift 
Movement which is helping countless 
thousands of our citizens to achieve 
success and happiness through a right 
use of money. 

It is helping these folks not only to 
see the value of maximum earnings, 
sensible spending, consistent savings, 
safe investing and proportionate giving, 
but it is also encouraging them to 
definitely express these urges by opening 
savings accounts with safe financial 
institutions, keeping family finances by 
the budget plan, owning their homes, 
protecting the loved one with insurance, 
making wills, investing in safe securities 
and giving to worthy causes. Many 





ormances of ‘‘Pirates of Penzance”’ netted the Kiwanis Club of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, $2,100 for a destitute 
crippled children's convaleacent home, not to mention a rummage sale which brought in $240 for the same objective. 
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organizations are co-operating, realizing 
that a community in which the citizens 
followed such a program would be one 
freed of poverty and the tragic conse- 
quences of poor investments and other 
bad economic situations. It would be a 
place of good cheer, good health and 
general prosperity—such conditions as 
make for good business and other civie 
accomplishments for which Kriwanis 
stands. 

The Kiwanis clubs in numerous com- 
munities throughout the country are 
among those who have expressed the 
deepest interest in the annual observance 
of National Thrift Week. This interest 
in some instances has been expressed 
in a program to teach ideals of thrift 
to under-privileged boys. The import- 
anee of helping such boys to secure 
a greater appreciation of their money 
matters is recognized by Kiwanis. 
The Krwanis clubs in some communities 
have acted in a fatherly capacity in 
guiding under-privileged boys into a 
better conception of thrift as well as 
other phases of an active boy’s life. 

An example of how one Kiwanis club 
is working out such a program is seen 
in the work of the Amsterdam, New 
York, organization. The work in this 
city is carried on in close co-operation 
with the Y. M. C. A. Every month five 
members of the Kiwanis club are ap- 
pointed by its president to supervise 
a program which is conducted weekly 
at the Y. M. C. A. Members of this 
committee, acting as sponsors, meet 
with the boys weekly and talks are given 
on health, thrift, citizenship, and other 
topies of general interest to boys. The 
boys on the other hand are required to 
write up a description of these talks and 
hand them in the following week. 

All boys are expected to develop thrift 
habits and their thrift ecards and savings 
accounts are inspected during their 
weekly visits to their sponsors. The 
sponsors, however, are not allowed to 
contribute to the boys’ thrift ecards or 
accounts. Practically every boy has 
a savings account and this Kiwanran 
program encourages the boys to improve 
their financial resources. 

One boy who had as a sponsor the 
manager of a large office, on his weekly 
visits aroused the interest of the people 
employed in the office. As a result they 
grew to be very fond of him and to look 
forward to his weekly calls. Different 
members of the staff took it upon them- 
selves to contribute something to the 
boy’s welfare. One undertook to give 
him a thorough bath, another undertook 
to see that his clothes were presentable 
and well brushed, and another that he 
secured such employment as would enable 
him to have some surplus for his savings 
account. 


Sensible spending is another lesson 
which is taught to the boys. It is the 
aim to impart such principles of thrift 
as apply to the everyday life of these 
under-privileged boys and will help them 
make good as they grow up, not only 
financially but morally as well. 

The National Thrift Week Committee 
believes that Kiwanis along with forty- 
eight other national organizations inter- 
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The Binghamton Kiwanis Quartette 


ested in the welfare of the country, can 
co-operate in making January especially 
a thrift month and by doing so will make 
a substantial contribution toward a 
prosperity such as has never been ex- 
perienced. This can be done by planning 
to co-operate with the local thrift com- 
mittees, having talks by prominent 
thrift experts at the regular meeting 
during thrift week, and encouraging 
boys in the community to adopt thrift 
practices. Never was there a greater 
need for such a program and no organiza- 
tion is better equipped to have a sub- 
stantial part in this good work than 
KIwanIs. 











Those who find difficulty in maate- 
ulating the typewriter keys would 
amazed at the skill of this boy whose 
arms and legs are paralyzed. The 
Lakeview-Chicago Kiwanis club has 
supplied him with a special typewriter 
and a mouth piece 


“Music is the Prophet’s 
Art” 


The Binghamton Kiwanis Quartette 
has heaped upon itself further laurels 
by the efforts of William C. Alexander 
of the New York Kiwanis club and 
through arrangements with Kiwanis In- 
ternational it has recorded perhaps the 
two best-liked songs in Krwanis, ‘‘Build- 
ers’ and ‘‘Krwanis”’ (songs composed 
both lyric and music by K1wanrAn Lester 
J. Kaley of Binghamton. 

The Quartette, composed of Job L. 
Congdon, (first tenor), Robert D. Trues- 
dell (second tenor), J. F. Leonard (lyric 
baritone), and Paul 8S. Sprout (bass 
baritone), was organized from the mem- 
bership of the Binghamton, New York, 
Krwanis club in 1921. The Binghamton 
Quartette was the first in the state to be 
awarded the trophy competed for at the 
New York district convention in Auburn. 
They have since become immensely 
popular throughout the district and with 
radio audiences, broadcasting from 
WNYC, the municipal station of New 
York City. They are perfectly sup- 
ported by Elmer F. Kinsman, their 
pianist and accompanist. 


Chine and Mine 
A New Year Wish 


May you have Happiness, my Friends, 
From now until the New Year ends 
May life be rich and sweet and fine, 
For you, my Friends, and all of thine 





May you in Life successful be, 
[n that you have the gift to see 
The fortune that you have at home 
In love and pride for you alone. 


May you with Health be well endowed, 

May sorrow be but passing cloud. 

To thine and mine; God grant you grace, 

To make a Heaven of this—your place 
—! By Grady— Duluth 
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Potatoes and the 
Under-Privi- 
leged 


A! Oh Ma! Where’s my Sunday 
pants? I’ve gotta get goin’ 


else I'll be late to the Kiwanis 
club Potato Day celebration. Pa and 
[ have gotta be in town at ha’ past ten 
to hear what the potato man from the 
College of Agriculture has to say about 
I've leared quite a bit about 
potatoes this year as a member of our 
potato club, so I just want to check up 


on my learnin’! 


potatoes. 


“Now, I guess we're all set. CUood- 
bye Ma! I’m gonna either bring home 
the bacon today or show those fellows 
how to grow potatoes another year. 
Good-bye!” 

Similar scenes were enacted in fifty 
different farm homes about Troy, N. Y., 
on this November morning. It was Po- 
tato Day in Troy. Potato club boys 
had completed their potato harvest for 
the year. Fathers of the boys had laid 
aside their regular daily routine and 
were giving this day to their sons. All 
were anticipating the activities of the 
day, the good times, the serious dis- 
cussions, and the opportunity of rubbing 
elbows with their city cousins. 


Enlarged Scope 

The Troy Kiwanis club became aware 
immediately of such an undertaking not 
only in helping farm youth but also in the 
establishment of the relationship be- 
tween country and city men. 

The club began in 1923 by offering a 
prize to the farm boy who grew the best 
garden in the county. This seemed pop- 
ular and plans were laid to enlarge upon 
it. During the early spring of 1924, an 
enlarged plan was formulated and pre- 
sented to the club which received hearty 
endorsement. 


The Plan 


Simple folders were prepared, outlin- 
ing the project and were distributed to 
both the Kiwanians and the club boys. 

KIWANIAN8 promised to furnish certi- 
fied seed potatoes to boys between the 
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ages of 10 to 20 years, residing in four 
townships of Rensselaer County, for 
which they were to receive in payment an 
equal value of selected table stock in the 
fall, or at the option of the boy, the actual 
cost price. Each Kirwanian was to visit 
the boy assigned to him at least once 
during the growing season to look over 
his project and invite the boy to make his 
headquarters at his place of business when 
in town. Collectively the club was to 
put on a Potato Day dinner and exhibit 
in the fall for all boys and their fathers, 
who satisfactorily completed the work. 

Every boy accepting the potatoes was 
to enroll in Junior Project Work and plant 
at least one bushel of potatoes furnished. 
He was to keep accurate records in con- 
nection with the enterprise, exhibit his 
results at county fairs and Potato Day, 
and pay for the potatoes by one of the 
plans provided. 

Awards 

Each Potato Club boy was scored on 

the following basis: 


Points 
Highest yield from potatoes . 40 
Best kept potato field ‘ois 
Best exhibit at Potato Day.. . 20 
Best kept record . 20 
Exhibit at two county fairs 10 


Bringing father to Potato Day. 5 
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First Prize: Free trip to the College 
of Agriculture, and a deposit of $7.00 
and a pass book to a Troy bank. 

Second Prize: A deposit of $7.00. 

Third Prize: A deposit of $6.00. 

Fourth Prize: A deposit of $5.00. 

A dinner and entertainment was also to 
be given by the Krwanis club to their 
guests on Potato Day. 

Carrying Out the Plan 


The Kiwanis club worked in co-opera- 
tion with the county club agent of the 
Junior Extension organization of the 
county. This agent was given ten min- 
utes to outline the project in a regular 
meeting of the club and to secure names 
of Krwanrans willing to purchase one 
bushel of the seed potatoes and to be 
assigned to a boy. It was hoped that 
twenty-five or thirty men would sign 
up and when the names were counted 
there were seventy-five;—85 per cent of 


Possible Score 
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the membership of the club, and at that 
all members were not present. The 
members who did not sign up felt slighted 
afterward but were not permitted to 
sign up, due to a desired conservatism 
in not getting ‘‘too many Potato Club 
boys lined up.’’ Our mistake! This 
enterprise could have been a 100 per 
cent proposition and in all probability 
will be another year. 

Each member and the boy assigned 
to him signed a simple agreement; the 
boys’ signatures were secured first and 
then the agreements were given to the 
men to sign and send, along with a 
letter of encouragement, to the boy. 
The potatoes were ordered. The money 
was collected from the men and the 
purchase and delivery taken care of by 
the club agent. 

The potatoes came in time for planting 
and cultural directions were given to the 
boys at the time of delivery at central 
points in the townships of the county 
affected. 

During the year each boy’s potato 
patch was visited by the club agent and 
given a score on points by him. In the 
meantime, the Kiwanis club members 
were visiting their boys at the farms for 
inspection. Many of the boys took 
advantage of their big brothers in town 
to lay other matters on which they 
needed advice or assistance, before them 
to solve. Others just dropped into 
KIwANIANs’ places of business for a 
visit. 

The date for the final wind-up and 
presentation of prizes was set early and 
a special invitation was sent to fathers 
of the boys, to be present. When the roll 
call on Potato Day was taken it was 
found that all but two boys were there 
with either their father, mother, big 
brother, or uncle. 
~ Record sheets on their project, all 
of which showed a profit, were brought 
in with an exhibit of five potatoes. These 
were displayed at the Kiwanis luncheon 
place and created quite a bit of inter- 
est before the meeting. They were 
later placed on exhibition in the store 
window of one of the K1iwanians. 

In the morning the group was ad- 
dressed by a potato specialist from the 
state college of agriculture. Then the 











At Pontiac, Michigan. 


just before sced potatoes were delivered to the farm boys. 
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potatoes were judged while all were 
being tagged With the names of the boys 
and their Kiwanian ‘‘project boosters.” 

Finally everything was judged and the 
scoring completed. The time for lunch- 
eon and Kiwanian hospitality was at 
hand. Each Kiwanian found his boy 
and father. Arrangements were made to 
pay either with potatoes or cash. Father 
and son from the farm became the 
luncheon guests of the Krwanran who 
furnished the potatoes. 

Suitable entertainment and speakers 
were obtained and the tenseness increased 
during the luncheon as time for the 
awarding of prizes drew near. At last 
the winner was announced and was 
greeted with a rousing cheer. He was 
presented a handsome gold watch, an 
added prize, voluntarily given by an 
enthusiastic Kiwanian;' the promise 


of the free trip to the College of Agri-_ 


culture financed by the club, and a 
tangible gift to promote thrift in the 
form of a pass book with a $7.00 cash 
entry to a Troy bank. Three other pass 
book prizes were given and thankfully 
received by the boys. 

Many Krwanirans afterward stated 
that they had just experienced the best 
Kiwanis meeting, while the boys deter- 
mined then and there to do better another 
year. 

To Be Continued 

Will this enterprise be continued? Is 
it a worthwhile way of helping without 
giving outright? Has it any aspect of the 
hooded head and outstretched hand of 
what we commonly know as charity? 
It will! It is! It has not! 

Haven’t they discovered a good means 
of helping without fear of pauperizing 
youth? Does the scheme smack of 
exploitation? It seems that a great 
many of the evils have been avoided 
which naturally go hand in hand with 
promiscuous giving—a bug-bear to serv- 
ice clubs in any community. 


So Be It 


Every boy concerned learned some- 
thing during his fulfillment of a simple 
contract. He assumed an obligation 
when enrolling. He has learned, in a 
measure, how to better help himself and 
in working with the best has likewise 
proven to his neighbors that proper 
starting a thing is insurance for success. 

‘Ma! Oh, Ma! Here we are. We 
certainly had a great day and—Ma! 
Oh, Ma! I brought home the bacon!’ 





Merry-Go-Round 

The directors of the village bank had 
discussed at many conferences. the 
advisability of purchasing a new water- 
cooler, but no decision was made. Fin- 
ally a grouchy old member had this to 
say: ‘Gentlemen, before we adjourn, I 
move that our next meeting be held on 
a merry-go-round.’”’ As they looked at 
him in astonishment, he added, ‘‘We 
never get anwhere.”’ 

Is your club riding ®n a merry-go- 
round? Are you getting anywhere? 
Are. you really accomplishing something 
with this thing we call Krwanis?— 
[California Kiwanis Digest. 
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The City of Welcome 


By Robert J. Rendall, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chairman, International Committee on Convention Program 


New International Council of 1924 is a 
matter of history, and some history. 
It was a great gathering as all those 
present can testify to, judging from their 
enthusiastic accounts. 

The next high spot in Kiwanis will 
be the Ninth International Convention 
in Saint Paul, June 22 to 25, 1925. 

It does seem incongruous to be thinking 
of Saint Paul and the ten thousand lakes 
while the wind is howling, and the 
thermometer is flirting around the zero 
mark, but time flies and the ‘‘wise 
virgins’ buy their oil during the light of 
the morning. It is none too soon for the 
Districts to be planning their convention 
trips. Now is the time to appoint “On 
to Saint Paul” Committees, in order that 
proper provision may be made for 
comfort and convenience. 

To obtain the exact transportation 
desired, booking must be made far in 
advance, and this is true also for the 
national parks and such places. Last year 
the New Jersey special party booked 
in December for the Yellowstone, and 
at that could not get the exact day 
wanted. 

The preparation should begin with the 
individual clubs and especially with 
those clubs who were not represented at 
Denver. I strongly urge the plan of 
monthly saving among the clubs from a 
distance, whether the individual or the 
club pays the expenses. It is an item that 
should be put in the budget. Newly- 
elected governors and club presidents 
eannot lay too much stress on the in- 


spiration derived from an International 
Convention. Bring your people to the 
convention and you will create enthus- 
iastic KrwANIANs. 

Saint Paul is worth seeing, and the 
progressive spirit of the citizens is the 
marvel of every visitor. One cannot 
express it in words; it has to be seen to 
be appreciated. A meeting of the Saint 
Paul Krwants club is something to be 
long remembered. Every last member 
of the club is for the convention and 
already it is their daily topic, and the 
plans are beginning to take definite shape. 

If Saint Paul should wish to change 
its name to something more appropriate, 
I suggest for a substitute: The City of 
Welcome. It is going to be a great 
pleasure to work with such a lot of live 
men. 

The Convention Program Committee 
have already mapped out the program 
as to general plan. The sessions will be 
shortened, the entertainment features 
increased and especially in the Conven- 
tion Hall, during the sessions. There 
will be plenty of good substantial matter, 
all of the best, but it will be interspersed 
with moments of fun and frolic, to keep 
men’s brains clear and receptive. 

The committee will welcome sugges- 
tions of any helpful nature and we es- 
pecially invite subjects for the general 


conferences. These should be sent in. 
Now. 
Remember the dates. 


Saint Paul 
June 22-25th, 1925 
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Your Visitor 


It is seldom that an organization in a 
city attempts as unique a stunt, and one 
that possesses such potentialities as that 
recently inaugurated by the Kiwanis 
Club of South Bend. This particular 
idea is one that enables a city to look at 
itself ‘‘as others see it,’’ and such a 
method can hardly fail to be beneficial. 
The idea has been in operation for several 
months and has already produced results. 
Out-of-town guests at the Kiwanis 
club are given self-addressed postal cards 
which have printed on the reverse side 
a few questions for the visitor to answer 
if he is so inclined. The following ques- 
tions are asked on the postal: 

“How do you like South Bend? 

Were you satisfied with the treat- 

ment? 

How could we improve conditions? 

Remarks:”’ 

It is startling what information of a 
caustic or praiseworthy nature can be ob- 
tained in the answers to these few queries. 
The question as to how they like the city 
can be very simply answered by the tran- 
sient visitor, but the other questions per- 
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mit answers that are much more illum- 
inating. 

The replies being received are sent to 
the city department or organization which 
has merited the criticism or suggestion of 
the visitor. With the coming of spring 
when the tourists begin to stream 
through South Bend again, the scheme 
will undoubtedly be much more effective. 
A national aspect will then be added to 
the scope of the queries by reason of the 
number of persons from distant states 
who will be reached by the inquiry. 





I Beg Your Pardon! 


In the November issue, there appeared 
a picture of a collection of books before a 
fireplace. There is a very interesting 
story connected with it, which at the 
time the picture was published had been 
misplaced. Three years ago, the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City col- 
lected this pile of books to establish 
circular reading among the disabled 
soldiers in the Veteran Hospitals in New 
York City and vicinity. The picture 
shows the stacks of books in the offices of 
the Krwants club. 
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For your club to present as official compli- 
ment to officers, distinguished members, 
guests of honor 

Ideal attendance prize, school trophy or 
competition award Modeled by Julio 
Kilenyi, celebrated sculptor. 

Desk size 2x24 inches, genuine bronze, 
$5.00, engraving 5c per letter extra. Wall 
size, 9x11 inches, $52.00 


WARREN PIPER & CO. 
Wholesale Jewelers 


31 North State Street, 
Chicago 











Niles, Ohio. The Niles Kiwanis 
club has been active in a number of ways 
since its organization. However, the 
most important activity engaged in is the 
under-privileged child work. So far, 
it has given aid to four children, two of 
whom still are under treatment but im- 
proving very satisfactorily. Plans have 
been made to assist in forming a fresh 
air camp for the county during 1925 and, 
in addition to this, to extend the work 
for the under-privileged child in Niles. 
In order to finance this undertaking, the 
club put on a minstrel show which was 
staged entirely by local men and local 
talent. 





Abe Martin, says: ‘‘Fun is like life 
insurance, the older you git th’ more 
it costs."’ 





The Soul of Business 


Engrossed in selfishness and envious 
rivalry, business and professional men 
of America have been suffering from 
spiritual astigmatism; platitudes and 
moralities became bromides until K1- 
WANIS applied practically the Golden 
Rule and pointed the way to salvaging 
the soul of business.—/ Albuquerque, N. M. 








“I wonder how many of you 
have copies now of that book 


ogee 


‘The Convention Proceedings’! 
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No wonder they smile! 
Baseball teams sponsored and outfitted by the East Chicago, Indiana, club. Their 
greatest pride, however, is in having won the cup for best sportsmanship. 


Guiding 
Tomorrow’s 
Leaders Today 


By Carl Heisley, of the Union League 
Foundation Club for Boys 


n> of the boy! What a tre- 
mendous responsibility there is in 
that pledge. Today there are eleven 
million boys in the United States who 
average thirteen years of age—ten per 
cent of the total population. Sixty 
per cent of these, according to statistics 
compiled by the Chicago Union League 
Foundation club for Boys, are in a vast 
army of under-privileged boys. Seven 
years from now these will be called upon 
to lead the nation. Upon their shoulders 
will then fall the responsibility of taking 
the helm and leading this nation on from 
the point we of the elder generation leave 
off. 

Will these boys—these of that sixty 
per cent—be equipped to take on these 
responsibilities? Will they qualify? There 
is the boy problem. The great ma- 
jority of these under-privileged boys 
are just as much a part of this nation 
and its sturdy stock as the motor is 
an integral part of the automobile. Many 
of them come from homes which, un- 
fortunately, are not blessed with the 
proper spirit of family life; they are 
brought up in many cases "midst an 
unwholesome environment, the effects 
of which often lead to disastrous results 
in the lives of the boy when his energies 
are not diverted into the proper channels 
at the time he most needs attention. 

And so here is where the fulfillment 
of our pledge—the under-privileged child 
—becomes a moral obligation not only to 
our community but also to our nation. 
Tt is a duty as well as a privilege to de- 





They won second place among eight Kiwanis Junior 


velop this social opportunity into some- 
thing tangible in the way of work with 
boys. The boy reaching up to older com- 
panionship may find his ideal and friend 
in the adult who has given himself to his 
redemption. The clubs and athletic 
groups which we form become to many a 
lad his first entrance into social fellow- 
ship, and that a wholesome one. Our 
groups of young people are molded into 
artificial gangs, self-directing, but guided 
by us. More than all, through all these 
companionships, we are helping the child 
to decide whether his relation to his race 
shall be to lift or to lean, to bless or 
to curse. But there is a danger in going 
too far. A child has a horror of being 
eternally pawed over. He does not like 
to be wept over by a woman, or caressed 
or prayed over by a man. His ideals, be- 
cause of his splendid physical vigor and 
rapid growth, are largely physical ideals. 

Methods, too, must have real ends in 
view, and appeal to real instinets. The 
real value of volunteer work with boys is 
that one may make a constant and lasting 
appeal to the boy’s enthusiasm. As this 
is something every normal boy is ready to 
provide in unlimited quantities, we have 
only to get at it and bring it out. 

There are many methods which we can 
use in helping the boy learn about him- 
self and to help him attain the realiza- 
tion that he is an important part of the 
community and a still more important 
part of the coming generation of leaders. 
Too often so many methods are brought 
out which are simply methods and which 
often times do more harm than good. 
There is no need of lionizing bad boys, nor 
is there much use in patented appliances 
for uplifting the bad boy. The real 
method, as I see it, is to appeal to a boy’s 
natural instincts, and to try to get him 
to enjoy his own virtues more than he 
does his vices. When the leader is given 
a motive the boy responds with spon- 
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taneity and the game is well started. 
Youth sometimes challenges us under 
conditions which startle us and shame 
us into a sense of our failure to appre- 
ciate potential power and our inability 
to recognize how close to the surface, 
even under most adverse conditions, 
lies that ever-present spiritual vision 
so eager and ready to find its realization 
in the ordinary activities of daily life. 

Youth today is restless. All over the 
world are to be found evidences of this 
fact. The attempt of the older generation 
to straighten out, an oft-tried and un- 
worthy bases, the world chaos of today 
hits the boy’s ideal of idealism. Never 
has youth faced a greater opportunity; 
and never has youth needed more sadly 
the wise counsel of guidance born only 
of experience. 

Many will say that the ery of the 
problem of the under-privileged boy is 
merely a scare, and that there isn’t any 
reason to fear for the future of the na- 
tion in their hands. Some crime sta- 
tistics of the city of Chicago might be 
appropriate in an answer to this sort of 
remark. Boys under the age of 21, these 
figures show, are responsible for ninety 

———péFcent of the crimes eommitted™ in 
Chieago, and that seventy per cent of 
Chieago’s crimes in 1923 were com- 
mitted by boys under 18. Yet we allow 
these boys to grow into manhood prac- 
tically without guidance. The under- 
privileged boy is a potential liability, 
not an asset. The term carries with 
it no element of disrespect. It only 
designates that large class which needs 
attention more than ever today. Crime 
costs this nation six billion dollars each 
year. In Chieago it costs $9.51 to arrest 
a boy who has been caught in some mis- 
demeanor. That is a bill on some one’s 
taxes. If all of us realized that it was 
going to cost us ten dollars to allow a 
hoy to grow up under bad influences 
and take a chance on his becoming a drug 
on society later, we would pay a bit 
more attention to the boy problems that 
face us today. I insist there is a prob- 
lem. It is the problem of bringing the 
under-privileged boy under the wing 
of a real pal and lead him into wholesome 
channels of work and play. 

We have all of us been young ourselves 
and, however much we may strive to 
conceal it, the pictures that memory 
paints of the days of our boyhood and 
girlhood are gripping and alluring, and 
generally the happiest we know. To 
enter fully into the spirit of youth, to 
grapple once more with its problems, to 
share in its hopes, its aspirations, and 
even its disappointments—all this brings 
a thrill of its own and lays hold on our 
hearts. The feeling is hard to define. 
But it is there and it is very real. 

The seeming blindness of the older 
generation to the responsibility of whole- 
some boyhood is hard to understand. 
Yet that responsibility is clear and grave 
and easily sensed by those who will 
pause and ponder. Youth asks for a 
fair field and a fair chance. That much, 
at least, it is our duty and our privilege 
to supply. 





The self-seeker soon shows up and 
then he blows up. 
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Add, Not Take! 


Selfishness or the promotion of one’s 
own business has no place in Kiwanis. 
If you regard your financial support as 
an investment for profit, rather than a 
contribution to a worth while, organized 
effort for the general betterment of 
mankind, you are out of step with the 
others who seek a goal. There is sufficient 
work to be done and your membership is 
a recognition of your ability, so let 
there not be any lack of desire On your 
part. 


For, in the evening of life, when you 
experience that feeling of homesickness 
of the soul and you look back on the 
day’s work, may you find both comfort 
and satisfaction in the thought that so 
far as was possible for you to do, you 
had always endeavored to add to, rather 
than take from.—([Louisiana- Mississippi. 





The pessimist claims he himself 
could have made a better world than 
this. The optimist gets busy and does 
it. 








Eat and 


followed at home. 


The book is free. 


THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Box 32 











If you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quanti- 
ties and qualities, and only under favorable conditions 
will the body do its most efficient work. 


‘Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily 
It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. 
idea of life and its possibilities. y, 


Write for it now. 





Be Well 





It will give you a new 
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‘s New Motel 


Is YOUR 
Town As Good 
As Concord? 


Concord, N. C., isa GOOD town! 
Its people are aggressive, keen 
and wide awake to their oppor- 
tunities. 


Concord countless motor 


tourists step on the gas when they 


saw 


struck the town. Few stopped 
over because Concord had no 
modern hotel facilities, which 


was too much for Concord. If 
all it took to make these tourists 
good hotel, 


stop over was a 


they'd get the hotel. 


And they did! Through Hocken- 
bury direction, in one week’s 
time, $382,200 in hotel securities 
was sold to meet an objective of 
but $250,000. Their new hotel 
will soon be built and completely 
furnished without a cent of in- 
debtedness. 


If YOUR faces a_ hotel 
problem, unquestionably Hocken- 
| bury Service is your logical | 
answer. At any rate, ask us to | 
place your name and the names of 
| other civic leaders on our com- 





town 





plimentary Kiwanis list ‘‘K-1" 
to receive each month a copy of 
| THE HOTEL FINANCIALIST, 

a neat little journal devoted to 
| community hotel finance. 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bldg. 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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Feeding the Business 
Man 


By Raymond D. Christman, 
Mullins, S. C. 


\ JHEN a business man of today feels 
that he must withdraw his presence 
from the common people of the earth, 
and on going to his office each morning, 
he must find access by the side door in 
order to exclude himself from his em- 
ployees and, after taking his seat at the 
desk, he squints his eyes and snaps his 
jaws with each command; the fact is 
that his brain is wiltering, his body is 
fast seeking association with the weasel 
and as a result the check book which has 
withstood the strain of stockholders’ 
demands will no longer respond to the 
eall. There is an old axiom that ‘Man 
is but a grown up boy.”’ Such being 
so, then why should any man ever permit 
himself to be reduced to the point where 
he will fight against the noble instincts 
which crown him with the glory of claim- 
ing the name? For more than a score of 
years, each president of these United 
States has been go big that they have 
found time, even’ during troublesome 
periods, to indulge in boyish laughter 
and to swap jokes with an old friend of 
boyhood days. + . 

When one refnises over the past, when 
there was no Kiwanis—when there was 
no luncheon club of any kind—the under- 
privileged child was thought but little 
of by the cold blooded business man, we 
must wonder what element was strong 
enough to keep the gods of war from our 
doors and that we were ever blessed with 
peace. 

Today is different. The great light 
of Kiwanis is reaching higher and higher 
into the heavens and with its mighty 
hand has unbuckled an atmosphere of 
eternal good will and peace. It has gone 
into the dingy home and introduced 
Santa Claus to thousands of little chil- 
dren who knew nothing of his love and 
generosity. It has gone into the office 
of the bank and railroad president where 


he sat with the dignity of a Roman 
emperor and literall; dragged him to 
places of unselfish service to suffering 
humanity; many times donning overalls 
and shoveling dirt, all of which went to 
build up his own brain and body and at 
the same time serving a great cause. 





He Remembers 
Kindness 


The world is full of sadness 

We may turn it all to gladness 

If we smile a willing happy little smile. 

Would you keep it back from coming? 

You ean hear it truly humming, 

And you give it kind expression all tlie 
while. 

There’s a little cripple yonder 

You do not stop to ponder 

Is he worthy? Who’s his father, poor 
boy? 

No your heart beats faster, faster, 

As you hear his childish laughter, 

And you fill his mind and body full of joy. 

Operation, kind expression, happy faces 
all around. 

Life is sweeter, joy completer, 

And the new made little friend that you 
have found 

Plays at football, throws the baseball, 

Gets the lesson you have taught him 

Plays it clean and spurns deceit, 

Will not countenance a cheat, 

He remembers human kindness, as best 


of all.—[Clyde L. Well, Coshocton. Ohio. 








A Rainbow for You 


To avoid a colorless existence, keep in 
the pink o’ condition, do things -up 
brown, treat people white, be well read, 
and get out for some youthful sport 
under the blue, oceasionally.—[Creston, 
Towa. 








You can never be wholly master of 
something that has orce been master 
of you.—|Evantha Caldwell. 

















The Durham club set a splendid example in North Carolina by establishing the 
first open air school room. Notice the kitchenette in the background. 
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KIWANIS Clubs Which Voted 
100% in 1924 Fall 
Elections 


Baker, Oregon 
Roseburg, Oregon 
Enderlin, North Dakota 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Fresno, California 
Titusville, Florida 
Canton, Missouri 
Woodbury, New Jersey 
Huron, South Dakota 
Minot, North Dakota 
Fargo, North Dakota 


























Radio Notes 


ON Tuesday, November 25, New York 
City, Station WEBJ of Third Avenue 
Railway system, broadcast an especial- 
ly interesting program under the direc- 
tion of William C. Alexander. The 
artists who displayed their talent were 
Ernie Golden and the Hotel McAlpin 
Orchestra, the Binghamton Kiwanis 
Quartette, Professor Peter M. Dykema 
of Columbia University, who is also 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
composer, and others. On _ Friday, 
November 28th, May Singhi Breen and 
Syncopators, John De Droit’s Orchestra 
from the Balconades and Eugene de 
Bona performed. Added to these was a 
review of the new plays on Broadway. 
Regular programs are being presented 
every Tuesday and Friday between 7:00 
and 9:00 p. m., on 273 meters. Tune in 
both of these nights—the programs are 
well worth it. 


Especially apropos of the Christmas 
season was the program broadcast by 
the Washington, D. C., club on the eve- 
ning of December 19th. Santa Claus 
made a talk from the North Pole, broad- 
casting from Station YULE, and children 
sang Christmas carols. Claude W. Owen 
talked on the Kiwanis orthopedic and 
welfare work which the Washington club 
is doing for the under-privileged children. 
He broadcast from Station WCAP. 
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Ny UNITED HOTELS Drail-across the continent 
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There is a Guest Room 
awaiting you in any or 
all of the following 
United Hotels: 


- - Worcester, Mass. 
. Furnt, Mics. 


THE BANCROFT 
THE DuRANT - - - 


THe LAWRENCE - - - -_ Entre, Pa. 
THe Otympic - - - - SeaTrie, WasH. 
THE ONONDAGA - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tue Penn-Harris - - Harrissura, Pa. 
THE PorTaGE - - - - AKRON, OHIO 
Tue Ropert TREAT - - Newark, N. J. 
Tue RocuEesteR - - Rocuester, N. Y. 
THE RoosEvELT - - New York, N. Y. 
THE Seneca - - - Rocuester, N. Y. 
Tue Stacy-TRENT - - TRENTON, N. J. 
THe Ten Eyck - - - Avsany,N. Y. 
Tue Utica - - - - - Urttca, N.Y 
THe Currron - - NzraaaRa Fats, Can. 
Open May 16 to September 15 
Kina Epwarp - - - - Toronto, Can. 


Prince Epwarp - -  WInpsor, CAN. 
Tue Mount Royat - MOoOnrtTREAL, CAN. 
Royat ConnauGcHT - HamirtTon, CAN. 
Tuer BENJAMIN FRANKLIN - - - 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


Under Construction 


*Tue Nracara - - Nracara Fats, N. Y. 
*THe ALEXANDER HAMILTON - - 

. - - Paterson, N. J. 
THe ApMrIrRAL Beatty - Sr. Joun, N. B. 
*Opening in 1925. 


AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


Tue CoLoNIAL - - - GARDNER, Mass: 
Tue Burritr - - New Brirarin, Conn: 
THe Pontiac - - - - Oswego, N. Y- 
THe GEORGE WASHINGTON - - - 

WINCHESTER, Va. 
THe Troy - - - - - Troy, N. Y. 
THe Mo.tiy PitrcHer - - CARLISLE, Pa 

Formerly The Carlisle 


Under Construction 


THE GeorGe Mason - ALEXANDRIA, Va 
THe GOVERNOR CLINTON - - 


THe HAWTHORNE - - 
THE SHENANDOAH - MARTINSBURG, W. Va 
Tue VALLEY ForGE - 
THE VAN CURLER 
THE WuiTte Swan - - UNrontTown, Pa 
CamDEN, N.J. Guens Fatts, N. Y 
LEWISTOWN, Pa. McKeesport, Pa 


Surro.ik, Va. Troy, N. Y. 
York, Pa, 


Virernia Beacg, Va. 


Krnaston, N, Y. 
Satem, Mass. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
- Scuenectapy, N. Y. 








A Service of 
Hospitality from 
Ocean to Ocean 


HERE is a sincere homely 
hospitality awaiting the 
traveling public in every one of 
the United Hotels. These hotels 
are now in twenty-one cities across 
the United States and Canada, 
extending from ocean to ocean. 
The Benjamin Franklin in Philadel- 
phia opens in January; The Olympic in 
Seattle opened in December, The Roose- 
velt in New York, which opened in 
September, has already taken its place 
as one of America’s really great Hotels. 
These three new units, added to the 
eighteen other hotels, permit the United 
Hotels Company to offer the traveling 
public a veritable chain of hospitality 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The United Hotels’ creed 
is: Every United Hotel to be 
worthy of its name must 
be an agreeable ‘other 
home’”’ for every man, 
woman or child who enters 
its portals. 


Reservations may be made in any 
United Hotel for accommodations in any 
other United Hotel or in any one of our 
fifty European connections. 


oat 


America 








UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Family Finance 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. The Family 
Budget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates 
unprofitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. The pro- 
tection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for 
old age, can all be made possible through the Family Budget. Those respon- 
sible for Family Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are 
studying them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is get- 


ting recognition. 


Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND AC- 
COUNT SHEET, which you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, 
as needed. A month's trial will help you. A few months’ trial will convince 
you that the Budget helps you to meke the most of your income. Address 


Publicity Department 


Sixty-one Years in Business 
Now Insuring Over 
Two Billion Dollars in 

Policies on 3,500,000 Lives 





The Relation of Higher Wages to Better 
Business and General Prosperity 


By W. M. Short, President 
Washington State Federation of Labor 


better business and general pros- 

perity in the community, state and 
nation, is happily becoming better under- 
stood by the people generally, and par- 
ticularly by business men. In fact, it is 
now recognized that the standard of 
good business and general prosperity 
can be measured accurately by the stand- 
ard of wages paid the great mass of wage 
earners. 

One of the greatest virtues of the Amer- 
ican working man is his willingness to 
spend all or nearly all of his wages. Yet 
only in the most exceptional cases does 
the American wage earner squander any 
appreciable portion of his wages. It is his 
laudable ambition to provide for his fam- 
ily the greatest comforts and educational 
opportunities that it is possible for him to 
afford, and to provide for them better 
opportunities and comforts than he was 
privileged to enjoy in his early life. He 
wants his family to be well clothed and 
well fed; he wants his children to go 
through high school and go to college and 
take advantage of our higher educational 
facilities. 


[ove relation of higher wages to 


The standard of our future citizenship 
will be measured accurately by the limits 
placed on the wage earning power of the 
great mass of American wage workers. 
If he earns three dollars a day he can only 
spend that amount in the channels of 
business. If he earns ten dollars a day he 
spends approximately that amount. 
Every additional dollar he earns means an 
additional dollar spent with leigitimate 
business. Every additional dollar spent 
in business means additional orders for 
the factory. Every additional order for 
the factory means the employment of 
additional men to produce the goods in 
the factory. And the employment of 
additional men at the faetory means in- 


creased pay rolls that again find their way 
into the channels of legitimate business, 
thus setting in motion an endless chain of 
prosperity that touches every phase of 
human activity. 

The Krwanis clubs of Washington are 
making a splendid contribution to the 
cause of a higher citizenship, a better 
understanding and mutual eo-operation 
among all groups of our people, through 
their campaign to bring about such a 
result through bringing into close touch 
representatives of labor, of business and 
of the employers. 

Most of the industria] strife that brings 
economic loss to all, results from mis- 
understandings. Misunderstandings are 
generally the result of lack of proper 
acquaintance with each other. 


The work of the Kiwanis clubs in 
bringing about a closer acquaintance, a 
better understanding and closer co-opera- 
tion between all groups of citizens in the 
interests of the general welfare is the 
most constructive campaign that has 
yet been undertaken by any civic organ- 
ization, and the years that are yet to 
come will record its inestimable value in 
the building of a better citizenship and 
a happier community. 





The Conqueror 


The man who conquers is the one who 
moves steadily, persistently, everlastingly 
toward his goal. Unmindful whether 
the goal is always in sight or not—un- 
mindful of obstacles, of difficulties and 
discouraging conditions—he moves for- 
ward as Columbus moved, even in the 
face of mutiny. “This day,’’ the great 
discoverer wrote, ‘‘we sailed west because 
it was our course.’"—/North Wilkesboro, 
ee 


Does 
Philanthrophy 
Succeed? 


Combine a soft heart with 
a hard head 


HILAN TROPHY is often too much 

a matter of feeling. It should be 
more a matter of thinking. This is the 
reason why philantrophy and business 
do not mix well. 

The function of business is to.perform 
a service at a profit—and the more 
honest and enlightened are the prin- 
ciples under which the business is oper- 
ated the larger the profits willbe. 

Inealculable harm has been done to 
the cause of enlightened business by 
men who have a strongly developed 
bump of human kindness but lack a 
compensating bump of hard-headedness. 

The first function of reform is to 
succeed. The business man who, from 
an impulse to do good, shortens working 
hours, improves working ..eonditions, 
raises wages, end then goes bankrupt, 
harms jAimeelf, his employees, and the 
whole cause of social progress. 

We are not making headway unless 
bu, iness can be successful and contribute 
to social progress at the same time. Suc- 
cessful business men therefore are drop- 
ping the word ‘“philanthrophy’”’ from 
their yoeabulary, because philanthropy 
has no place in business. The only 
eorrect test of whether anything should 
be done in business is: Will it pay? If 
it will not pay it should not be done; 
otherwise one would be committing 
business suicide. 

Many businesses have been ruined 
by soft-hearted, dreamy proprietors who 
let their felling apparatus get the better 
of their thinking apparatus. Their 
experiments in so-called enlightened 
business were a serious set-back to the 
very principles which they advocated. 

Little hope can be seen for permanent 
and steady social progress except through 
the channels of business. It is also the 
belief that most of the people of this 
country are more interested in conserving 
what they have gained through years 
of struggle than in biting off more, if 
the extra bite jeopardizes their present 
position. 

In other words, a universal minimum 
wage of $6 a day might be desirable, but 
if the attempt to pay such a wage meant 
the temporary wreck of our industrial 
machine, then the vast majority of work- 
ers would prefer to go along under the 
present scale of wages and have steady 
work rather than high wages and no 
work. 

Experiments are constantly being 
tried in the business world looking to 
social advances. When these experiments 
are made by tough-skinned business men 
who know what they are doing, the results 
are of great significance and are stimu 
lating to less courageous proprietors. 
But when a mushy sentamentalist under- 
takes to reform the industrial traditions 
and accumulates a deficit which eats up 
his capital, the average proprietor says, 
“There’s nothing in it,’’ and makes a 
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mental memorandum to steer clear of 
fancy ideas. 

In business, and in every other activity 
of life, nothing succeeds like success, 
and it is equally true that no idea is so 
deeply buried as an idea that was tried 
and that failed. 

The cash register is the best test that 
ean be applied to an idea. If a new idea 
doesn’t accomplish results equal to those 
produced by an old idea, and a little 
more, too, then something is wrong with 
the idea or the man in charge of it. 

To paraphrase an old saying: ‘‘A good 
idea can survive its enemies, but it must 
be protected from its friends.” —/[ Reading, 


Pa. 
ag tees 
Follow Up! 
Follow up! It’s a refrain from the 


glorious song of Krwanis—a song can 
create and to great deeds men march 
best to music. 

Follow up! For the high deeds of 
Kiwanis are mostly the fulfilling of 
dreams made voeal and set harmonious 
by Kiwanis. 

Follow up! Many are the notable 
tributes in proof and praise of our achieve- 
ments. Let these inspirations be har- 
nessed. Capture the glory and translate 
it into fact and permanence, let it escape. 


Follow up the resolutions passed with 
fervor and acclaim—resolutions which 
are in a sense the future of Kiwanis. 
These resolutions must enter into the 
fuller, the permanent beauty of practice, 
and that means work, thought, sacrifice, 
energy, endurance. <A hard task, but 
‘wardens are not made beautiful by 
saying, ‘oh how beautiful,’ and sitting 
in the shade.” 


Follow up! Duty remains. Unite to 
work for the ideals of Kiwanis. The 
process of explaining to the nation what 
is meant by the application of Kiwanis 
Ideals must continue unabated. 


Follow up! By helpfulness we live 
to make our ideals the normal habit and 
standard of others. Help bring the 
Ideals of Kiwanis to fruition like the 
river whose birthplace is among the 
highest mountains and flows to bring 
fertility to the valleys. 

Follow up! Kiwanis must expand. 
Turn the eestacies of past achievement 
into the channels of effort and enterprise. 
Translate the dreams into deeds, the in- 
spiration into action, and we shall do 
well to remember that in striving for 
the expansion of Krwanis we are serving 
the nation. 


Follow up! Kiwanis needs fresh 
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Foreign Students Are 
mbassadors 


oo expansion of American industry, 
education and philanthropy is stimu- 
lating a world-wide interest in visiting 
this great “land of opportunity.’’ This is 
particularly true among students and 
teachers. Ten thousand students from 
one hundred different countries are al- 
ready here pursuing their studies; other 
hundreds are visiting our schools, col- 
leges, industries and welfare institutions 
in the hope of gaining information and ex- 
perience that will be of service in their 
own lands. Henceforth America will be 
interpreted abroad not so much through 
loud-voiced, new-rich and boastful tour- 
ists, as by the refined, educated ‘‘alien”’ 
who has come to know us and to appre- 
ciate our good points by actual residence 
among us for a time. Undoubtedly the 
best ambassadors of international good 
will are these thousands of students whose 
acquaintance and comradeship with fel- 
low-American students is ushering in 
the new day of intelligent co-operation 
among all nations. 


Business and professional men are 
manifesting a keen interest in these stu- 
dents from every land. The Chambers 
of Commerce in Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other cities are giving an annual 
dinner to all foreign students and consuls 
in their community. Scores of civic 
elubs are inviting foreign students as 
luncheon guests; various clubs and organi- 
zations are delighted to have some of the 
foreign students as speakers. Foreign 
students welcome such opportunities 
to meet American friends and to repre- 
sent the point of view of their own people 
in relation to the life of America. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations, 
with headquarters in New York City, de- 
sires to thank K1wantAns for the courtesy 
and hospitality extended to foreign stu- 
dents, and to express the hope that fur- 
ther contacts may be established between 
Kiwanis clubs and these future leaders 
of the nations. 

Information regarding this unique op- 
portunity for international service may 
be obtained from the Friendly Relations 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, or from any local student Y. M. 
C. A. secretary. 








courage and vision. Let the eloquence 
of the platform find fulfillment in the 
sterner but grander eloquence of practice. 
Faith without works is dead. 


Follow up! Make the transient power 
of Kiwanis a perpetual energy for her 
ideals.—[Bill White, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ENVELOPES, FILE POCKETS 


_ and FILING DEVICES 


| National } 


“They Last Longer!" 
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429 Moyer Street - - Philadelphia 
At Your Stationer# or Write for Sample 











HAVE YOU HEARD HONEY 
CAMPBELL 


who has been entertaining the Ki- 
wanians? You will want her for your 
next Ladies Night, or your Smoker. 
She receives many return engage- 
ments Address, 


Washington Music Bureau 
1115 Clifton Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Only*10Down 


Fully Ceimnned 
BurroughsAddingMachine 


Balance in 
easy 
Payments 







Thisis a standard Burroughs 
Machine used in banks, offices and 
stores everywhere. It has been com- 
pletely overhauled and worn parts 
replaced. It is guaranteed for the 
same period as a new machine. 


Take advantage of this remarkable 

e offer today——pay only $10 down and 

M l let the machine pay its wayin your 
al business. Total cash price only 


e $100. 
} his Other styles and sizes in leading 


makes of figuring machines. 


TOS ene 


General Adding Machine Exchange 
6944 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me information about this special | 
guaranteed Burroughs Adding Machine. 


Name j 
Business 


Address_— a 
2 SAME WER REGS seme MISE 
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At Last 
Somebody 
Did It! 


We suppose there is hardly a 
really interested Kiwanian who has 
wondered himself or 
heard somebody else wonder why 
some of the better Kiwanis songs 
have not been reproduced in record 
form. How many places are there 
that you can think of where a 
Kiwanis record would be decidedly 
apropos at an evening entertain- 
ment, to say nothing of the pleasure 
you could get by adding them to 
your home collection? 


not either 


This Kiwanis Record 


By the efforts of District Gov- 
ernor William C. Alexander of New 
York City, the Binghamton Kiwan- 
is Male Quartet from Binghamton, 
New York, has, through the Colum- 
bia people, made a record which 
bears on one side the famous Num 
ber 80 Kiwanis waltz song and the 
other, that stirring march song 
which we all know as the Builders’ 
song, Number 82, in the Kiwanis 
Song Book. Both songs are written 
by L. J. Kaley of the Binghamton 
club and made a great impression 
wherever they have been used, not 
only because they are above the 
average musically, but because they 
are melodious and singable in a good 
old-fashioned, stirring, vital way. 
The records can be procured for 
$.75 purchased singly, or in quanti- 
ties on behalf of your club for $.60 
each, provided more than 25 are 
purchased. Buy ’em in quantities; 
save your members money. 


Kiwanis International 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building 


ie4 West Jackson Boulevard 
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A Word of Welcome 


On behalf of the Anaheim Kiwanis 
club, let me congratulate you on your 
admission to our organization. 

The good words of your friends, and 
your standing in our community, have 
won for you this opportunity to ally 
yourselves in the ranks of Krwants. 

Our motto is—‘‘We build.”” As you are 
now one of us, so now your responsibility. 
begins—‘‘Build.”’ 

In Kiwanis, as in every other organiza- 
tion, you must work out your own 
destiny. If you are seeking acquaint- 
ances selfishly, you will fail. If you are 
seeking an opportunity for service you 
will win. 

In your hands and yours alone are the 
scales weighing your obligations against 
your compensation—and a fair measure 
will be yours if you render to Kiwanis 
what is justly due Krwanis—and in this 
be loyal to your organization, helpful to 
your fellow-men, lend a hand to the fallen 
and weak, and be fair—fair in your 
business or profession as weil as in the 
home—and equal to your performance 
of these, in the same full, fair measure the 
balance of reward in true friendship, a 
knowledge of work done well—and the 
appreciative hand clasps of vour fellow 
KIwaANIANs shall be yours. 





In Krwanis you have the right—yes, 
the duty—to address the members by 
their first name—and for a good reason, 
for all men are glad to hear their first 
names on the lips of a friend and much 
more likely to be friends to the man who 
thus calls them. I charge you strictly 
in this regard and do not feel that you 
are taking undue liberties in so doing— 
for you are among those whose duty is 
the same. From now on forget the prefix 
‘*‘Mr.’’ here in our meetings as well as in 
your daily contact with our members. 

Kiwanis knows that sincere seven- 
days-a-week-friendship cannot long 
thrive on dignity and formality. 

Our membership is limited to two men 
from each kind of business or profession 
in our community. You represent one 
half of the representation that your 
particular business or profession can 
ever hope to have represented here. 
A two fold duty thus devolves upon you 
—in bringing to Kiwanis the view point 
of your particular vocation that will 
enable us the better to solve in a demo- 
cratic manner the problems which confront 
us from time to time—and to see that all 
matters before us affecting your line of 
business shall have the true light of prac- 
tical experience thrown upon them. 


In order to perform properly these 
duties, you must first of all attend our 
meetings—not at your own convenience 
or pleasure, but as a KrwaNIAn meets an 
obligation, punctual and consistent. This 
is imperative. Your interests in Krwanis 
will at all times be manifested by your 
regular attendance. 

As a member of this organization, you 
will receive each month a copy of “The 
Krwanis Magazine,’ published by the 
International organization of Kiwanis 
clubs, for the purpose of disseminating 


MAGAZINE 


yourself with the full scope of our work— 
read your magazine diligently, and then 
you can properly focus within our own 
club the ideals of Kiwanis—and thus to 
the whole build a better organization. 

Remember we are all here for the same 
purpose, and when our president calls 
upon you to perform some work—do not 
shirk it—be not too busy with your own 
affairs—for we have many true Kiwan- 
{ANS who are just as busy as you—but 
put your shoulder to the wheel and help 
us “Build.” 

In your work here—strive together— 
seek for the power of united efforts— 
“team work.’ For organized team work 
is a modern guarantee of accomplish- 
ment. 

Carry this to your own business or 


profession. Do not seek to stifle your 
competitor, but conduct your affairs 
with him in a friendly co-operative 


manner, and you will surely ‘‘build” for 
vourself a success that will long endure. 

As you “build” and “build” with 
others, ever remember that your founda- 
tion as well as your superstructure is 
sheltered by the mightiest Nation on 
earth girded with an insoluble compact 
—our Constitution. Keep it such—be 
jealous of tampering hands. 

And lastly, I charge you—that as brick 
by brick of helpfulness and happiness you 
lay in your structure of life—measure 
each one with care and with faithfulness 
with the precept of the Prophets—the 
Golden Rule—‘‘As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise.”’—/Anaheim, Calif. 





Your Money Costs 
Too Much— 


If it robs you of your family. 

If it makes you forget God 

[f it ruins your boy. 

If you try to keep it. 

[f you try to live on it. 

[f it only causes worry. 

!f you stoop to dishonor to get it 
—/[Kiwanian Roy Smith. 








Two mayors who are active Kiwanians 
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Charles A. Buffum (left) was succeeded 
by Ray R. Clark (right) as the mayor of 
Long ch California 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS the thoughts and aspirations of Kiwanis 


International In order to aequaint 
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Kiwanis in the North 


Carolina Mountains 
By M. L. Horan, Dalton, Ga. 


N A FERTILE spot in the south 
| mountains of North Carolina, about 

nine miles southwest of Hickory, 
there is a small farm that is unusual. 
The place has not gained the little pub- 
licity it has received because of its peach 
orchards, although in early spring the 
hills are abloom and the fragrance of 
the blossoms is everywhere. Nor have 
the field harvests that are garnered given 
this country homestead title for dis- 
tinction, albeit good returns have been 
received from the land. The unusual 
thing about the farm is that from a com- 
mercial enterprise it has gradually 
changed into a home for orphan children. 
There are now twenty-eight youngsters 
from about six to eighteen years of age 
receiving shelter, food, clothes, educa- 
tion and love from the owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Johnston. During the 
eighteen years the Johnstons have kept 
“open house for friendless children,’ 
three hundred have ealled the farm 
“home,” and have spent the formative 
vears of their lives there before entering 
the game called life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston are devoted 
to their little charges and the affection 
of the children for their guardians and 
benefactors is beautiful to see. 

Mr. Johnston was born in 1861, in 
Canada, coming to the states with his 
parents while he was still young. He 
married Miss Sarah E. Hawes, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and since that time they have 
been engaged in institutional work for 
humanity. The writer knows little of 
their creed but judged by their everyday 
life, it must include work for the sake of 
humanity. About eighteen years ago 
this couple located on the hillside near 
Hickory where they have lived modestly, 
happy in a work that is very near their 
hearts. So quietly have they ministered 
to needs of orphans and a few other un- 
fortunates who have appealed to them 
for aid that comparatively few, even 
in their immediate section, know of the 
home they are maintaining. Recently, in 
an indirect way, the farm and its worthy 
work came under the notice of the 
Krwanis Club of Hickory, and it has in a 
measure sponsored it, helping financially 
to better conditions for a continuance 
and enlargement of the work that is 
being done. 

The houses on the farm are wooden 
structures of plain pine boards, over 
which climb vines that seem to tie them 
to the earth. The whole place is marked 
by neatness and order. 

In November, 1918, fire destroyed the 
building oeeupied by Mr. Johnston and 
his “family.” Fifty children were left 
in the cold. By the help of the neighbors, 
temporary quarters were thrown together 
so that in two weeks part of the children 
could be taken back. These temporary 
quarters are still in use and are all that 
Mr. Johnston has been able to erect. 
The “family” has never been back to 
what it was before. But Mr. Johnston 
possesses a faith which is beautiful to 
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observe, and hopes in the future to occupy 
a better building. 

Recently a few friends from Hickory 
visited the orphanage one evening at 
twilight and found the little folks playing 
in the yard, the older ones resting on the 
porch after a busy day, and a group of 
young women in the recreation room 
where happy hours are spent. It seems 
every one at the home shows a great 
willingness to be of service and the 
owners of the farm plan schedules so 
that each one can have a part in the 
work and thus is made to feel he is partly 
earning his way. However, most of the 
charges are too small to be of any material 
aid and although they are anxious to 
help, the little services they perform 
do not begin to weigh against the expense 
of their maintenance. For this reason 
the increasing numbers being eared for 
drains heavily upon the finances now 
available for the home. 

It is now the hope of Kiwanians, 
and others, of Hickory, to see a home 
commensurate in size and architectural 
beauty, with the work that is now being 
done with meager accommodations. The 
site they are holding for this home is 
on a hill and from it one can see into 
Virginia, South Carolina and Tennessee. 
When the home is built they plan to 
gather therein more children whose lives 
have been overcast by shadows. Num- 
bers of little children are living in homes 
so unclean, materially and morally, there 
is small chance of their becoming good 
citizens unless rescued from their present 
surroundings. Some of the children at 
the Johnston home come from places 
(we can not call them homes) where if 
anything were known of hygiene, 
morality and the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
that knowledge was not allowed to affect 
the living conditions of the parents of 
the offspring. Since coming into an 
atmosphere of wholesome living, with 
love substituted for harshness, and human 
interest for indifference, these little bits 
of humanity have unfolded into lives of 
happiness, marked with intelligence and 
talent, and are growing into beings of 
usefulness who ean earn their livelihood 





THE OPEN MIND 


! would not close or lock 
My door against the knock 

Of truth and love and light, 
With lanterns in the night, 

Those friendly spirits three 
Who want to visit me. 


! would not close my eye 
To rose or tree or sky, 

Nor yet my ear refuse 
Where ecstacies suffusxe 

The voices of the birds 
Beyond the reach of words 


My windows open wide 
To take in all outside 
Vibrations from on high, 
That bring my spirit nigh 
To God who speaks to me 
Of what is best to be. 


—(Kiwanian Arthur M. Corwin, 
Chicago. [linoix 
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Are You the Man We 


Want in Your Town? 





Remarkable Opportunity is Extended 
to One Man in Each Community 
By a Leading Investment House 





Pu is an oppor- 
tunity which mer- 

its the attention of 
any man wishing to + 
° . . List. ' in 
increase his income / 4 |e 
by $1,200 to $12,000 f L | Re | 
a year. It is an op- | 
portunity to repre- 
sent one of the oldest 
and most conserva- 
tive investment 
houses in America 
selling First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, 
with a record of 40 
years without loss 
to a customer. We 
are desirous of ap- 
pointing a substan- 
tial business or pro- 
fessional man in every 
town as our resident 
representative, and 
offer an association 
that will prove per- 
manent and_ profitable. 


$100 to $1,000 a Month 


This institution offers resident repre- 
sentatives a chance to make $100 to 
$1,000 a month. Some who have been 
associated with us a considerable time 
are earning even more. In their com- 
munities they have become recognized 
as investment counsellors, protecting 
the investments of friends and associates 
by the broad experience and proved con- 
servatism of this institution. As such 
investment counsellor the representative 
we select is shown the basic principles 
of safe and wise investing. 

Thus trained, our representative fills a truly high 
fom in his community, because in every community 
1undreds of persons want to invest their surplus 
funds and monthly savings safely. They want to 
know that their money will yield a satisfactory 
return. And yet they do not rightly want to specu- 
late and risk their money in questionable, uncertain 
enterprises. They realize that others become pros- 
perous, by knowing how to invest safely, and obtain 
6% and 64%% absolutely without risk. It is these 
hundreds in every community our representative 
serves. 


Experience Not Necessary 


We do not require present knowledge of invest- 
ments or finances. We consider character and stand- 
ing in your community the important factor. We 
are known as one of the oldest, largest and most 
reliable investment houses in America. Association 
with us can be permanent and unquestionably profit- 
able—many of our representatives have found they 
can easily make $100 to $1,000 a month without 
interfering with their present occupations. If you 
desire an association like this, and a permanent 
connection, kindly fill out the coupon below at once 
An officer of our institution will gladly reply and give 
you complete information. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 
40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
Dept. DA, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 











GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. DA, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 


Please send me full particulars concerning the opportunities 
your instivtion offers to investment representatives in my 
community. 


Name.. 
Address 


City State 
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“In Order!’’ 


A Kiwanis Bell for use at Kiwanis 
Meetings. A sight prettier and 
infinitely more agreeable than the 
harsh gavel. Its clear, rich note 
makes itself heard above the din 
of cheerful voices. 












Finished in a rich bronze, 11 inches 
in height. Any desired inscription 
or name plate under emblem. 


with Striker: $2522 


Write Today for Our New 
Kiwanis Catalog 


Geo. E. Fern 


Louis J. Fern 
1252 Elm St., 


Complete 


-Kiwanian 
Cincinnati, O. 





The Value of a Smile 


Nobody ever added up the value of a 
smile; 

We know how much a dollar’s worth and 
how much is a mile; 

We know the distance to the sun, the 
size and weight of the earth, 

But no one here can tell us just how much 
a smile is worth. 

[Jack Hallworth, Creston, Ia. 


Kiwanis an Unafraid 
Pioneer 


4 VERY art, every science, all fields 
4 of struggle, the marts of business 
and the forums of thought have their 
outsiders. Men of genius or fakers, 
who shall say? Sometimes the one and 
again the other, and the world, whipped 
into othodoxies these many centuries, 
cannot tell the difference between the 
two. Often the genius is left to starve 
or is destroyed through purpose or neglect 
while the world hastens to unload its 
treasure and homage at the feet of a 
faker. 

This is an age of experiments. Innova- 
tion is the idol of the times. Old errors 
are being discarded and new ones em- 
braced. Alteration of social standards 
and political systems are always attended 
by grave dangers. Established ways are 
lost and doubt stalks and moves about 
unashamed. 


Herein lies the hope and strength of 
Kiwanis! That by precept and example, 
it may demonstrate that we are not a 
group of mere men, mere human units, 
mere comrades, but an army of fellowmen 
with the same sound structure and pur- 
pose; bound with ties woven from the 
loom of principles founded upon the 
eternities, fed and nourished with water 
from the fountains of the Golden Rule, 
toughened and strengthened by the sacri- 
fice of self. With the world crashing 
about us, we must stand firm, calm, 
unafraid, knowing that what can pass is 
but fleeting and incomplete. 


“Strong is the soul and wise and 
beautiful, 

The seeds of God-like power are in 
us still. 

Gods we are, bards, saints, heroes, 
if we but will.’’ 


Marble and brick and granite will 
crumble. Kiwanis must live in death- 
less youth, if we are to gain the real 
things of life and acquire of that sub- 
stance which cannot pass but remains 
permanent.—/Walter S. Jackson, Past 
Governor Ohio District. 
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The Difference 


Were it not for the men under forty 
years of age, all towns would be small 
towns and all businesses would bore with 
comparatively small augers. 


Were it not, however, for the men over 
forty years of age, this old world would 
run wild, like an engine without a gover- 
nor. 

Some of you will agree and some of you 
will disagree with the above statements, 
but just a little close observation and 
condensed thinking will prove, we think, 
that we are at least fifty-one per cent 
right, and nowadays if one can get over 
the line by only one per cent, he is cer- 
tainly going some. 

In other words, when a man is twenty, 
the town and everything in it is too small 
for him; when he reaches the age of 
sixty, however, he finds the town plenty 
big enough, no matter its size. 


There are two viewpoints of life—one 
of youth and one of mature age. One 
man is climbing the ladder and looking 
up; the other is more than half way up, 
at a point where his vision is clearer, and 
while he knows he must keep on climbing, 
he examines the rungs about him more 
carefully before he places his feet, and 
it also does not fret him very much if 
the man on the next ladder is in more 
haste, climbing perhaps faster but un- 
doubtedly less surely. 


Without the vision, the hope, and the 
enthusiasm of youth, this would be a 
pretty draggy and drab old world. Take 
away from it, however, the leavening 
influence, the more mature judgment and 
total effect of the fathers, and while the 
younger set might enjoy the jazz of 
things for a season, they would whirl 
themselves at so rapid a pace that it 
would shorten their lives and they would 
also miss very much in the way of beauti- 
ful scenery, which can only be seen when 
one is walking rather than running. 

While the world needs the fire of 
youth, it also needs to have a few of the 
older boys standing by ready to use the 
hose if need be.—/The Chickiwanian, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. 





Portage, Wis. 
success, consisting of a cast of 80 
ing the under-privileged child work. 


This is the second year for the Portage Kiwanis ‘Minstrel Mimics.” 
_—- with a packed house both nights. The proceeds are to be used for further- 


The show was a wonderful 
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Dewey Hott, a World War veteran, with his right 
leg off at the hip, is learning the shoe repairing 


trade in order to become self-supporting. 


uring 


his apprenticeship the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 
Ohio, is paying for his maintenance. 








An Alibi 


The other evening I was reading in 
one of our popular magazines of a man 
prominent in business. It was a typical 
story of a big man of industry. It des- 
eribed his rise from boyhood to maturity; 
told of his many hardships and tribula- 
tions. A very interesting story to be 
absorbed at home accompanied by a 
pipe, slippers, easy chair—and the kids 
in bed. 

The narrator went into detail describing 
the office of the hero. A large, barren 
room, luxuriously furnished, but no 
pictures. His massive mahogany desk 
without a scrap of paper showing. 

I stopped reading right there! 

The mythical ‘‘clean desk’’ of business 
is all bosh. Show me a thinker or a 
planner in any business who ean get his 
inspiration from a piece of barren mahog- 
any. No constructive program was ever 
formulated by gazing at a pair of well 
manicured hands. Those hands must 
be busy with paper—reams of paper. 
And paper does make a messy desk. 

I confess that I have not visited ALL 
the big men in the country, but I have 
ealled on a few, both local and in distant 
cities. And in every instance I have 
found him at a littered desk or table. 
By ‘‘littered’”’ I do not mean confusion, 
but merely an array of reports, data, 
ete., were much in evidence. 

It is my sincere wish that every 
KIwaNIANn will be a “Big Man’”’ in his 
chosen business or profession, but I 
do hope not one of you will get so con- 
founded big that you will have nothing 
to do, but sit at a barren desk. 

When I see a desk conveying the im- 


pression that a worker is in charge I 
am glad. It shows that the occupant 
can handle more than one thing at a 
time. It proves his interests are diversi- 
fied. And I find myself like the girl 
at the movies:—‘The smooth-haired 
‘sheik’ is good to look upon but for 
‘liking or loving’ give me a touseled- 
haired fella.” 

So it is with desks. They look more 
wholesome if they are a trifle “‘touseled”’ 
or mussed up.—[John L. Jarman, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 





Making Better Citizens 


Kiwanis is not a civic organization 
that considers only the material advance- 
ment of the community; this is necessary 
to a degree of course, but the main object- 
ive is and should be: To inspire in 
ourselves and in our fellowman an inher- 
ent belief in not only ourselves but in 
others; to make of us all better citizens. 
Active work in the club will have a great 
tendency to keep down factionalism and 
to make of us and our associates better 
citizens. This is the thing worth while— 
[Lewiston, Idaho. 


Kiwanis keeps always before us as a 
flag the fundamentals of integrity, 
patriotism, faith, industry and good- 
fellowship.—[Tuscon, Arizona. 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE LATEST LAWN GAME 
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Write for Circular 


MASON MFG. CO., SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 











DISTRICT MANAGERS 
For large manufacturer, selling a quality 
line of tailored to measure clothes, direct 
to wearer. 
Address: R. D. PASTOR, Sales Manager, 
THE ROY TAILORS, Inc. 
19-21 West Third St., Cincinnati, O. 














KIWANIANS 
A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best security on 
earth. Have loaned millions here the past 35 years with- 
out loss of a dollar of principal or interest for my clients. 
Can net you 6 per cent on gilt edged loans. References. 











A. M. McCLENAHAN, Greeley, 

(Kiwanian) Colorado 
Patents 

Trademarks, Copyrights 
Designs 


Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C. 


Write tor our handbook on patents and ask for 
rsonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. 
urpin. Attorney in charge of Munn & Co.’s 

Washington Office. 

Address Box K. Scientific American Bldg., 

625 F. St., Washington, D. C. 


























“I wonder how many of you 
have copies now of that book 


, 99 


‘The Convention Proceedings’. 















Embossed Banners, 

Sleeve Lunch- 

and eon 

Cap Badges 

Bands Etc. 

Pen- Etc. 
nants 


WE BUILD INDENTIFYING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















$0 





STOP! Right Here 


For America’s unrivaled selection of 
Opening Choruses, Minstrel and Comedy 
Songs, Jokes, Gags, Posters, Make-up 

;00ds, Wigs, Bones, Tambourines— 
everything needed for 


Your Amateur 












end for Ne wf! 
my italog of jl 
Complete 
Ready-Made\ 
Minstrel First} 






Parts. ‘‘How to hes 
Stage a Minstrel 
Show, "When 
Cork Is King,” Crossfire Comebacks, and Blackface 


Plays. A wonderful selection for Amateurs—a com- 
plete layout from start to finish to put on alive and 
up-to-date minstrel show. 


Denison's Plays and Entertainments are known every- 
whore. Established 49 years. Send for 1925 Catalog. 


T.S. DENISON & CO. 
623 South Wabash Ave., Dept. 164 Chicago, mM. 











Saint Paul 
June 22-25, 1925 


Kiwanis International 
Convention 














Every Man Can— 


Make friends by being friendly 

Increase the world’s happiness by re- 
fusing to repeat scandal. 

Begin life all over each morning. 

Own millions of dollars’ worth of land- 
scape. 

Enjoy life by making every day a great 
one 

Be rich by keeping on good terms with 
one's conscience. 

se open minded and close mouthed 

—{Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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Members of Kiwanis Club of Dallas and Dallas Serene and Newsboys Home which has been refinished 


of around $2,000 
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Bringing Up Father 


Bringing up father has been a national 
sport since John Smith made eyes at 
Pocahontas. And yet his education is 
still incomplete. This in spite of the fact 
that he has already received the title of 
Dr. C. O. D. and has learned to shell 


greenbacks. 
Now, the phase of education | 


have reference to is only beginning to 
manifest its importance to fathers in 
general. I have reference to the relation- 
ship between father and son. There is 
no movement that is having any greater 
influence toward a successful tomorrow 
than this growing conviction on the part 
of fathers that they must be the chums 
of their sons. 


Ten years’ experience in dealing with 
boys has dr.ven home the conviction that 
the greatest factor in a boy’s success after 
twelve is his father. When that influence 
is denied it is largely a matter of chance 
as to whether or not the boy goes on the 
rocks. 


Only recently two men were exchanging 
experiences. Both men were born and 
reared in homes whose fathers were men 
in Christian work. The one man was 
thirty-four, the other twenty-four. The 
older man had envied the younger as he 
was just then going through experiences 
that the younger man had learned as a 
young man of twenty. The answer was 
their fathers. While the older man had 
flways enjoyed the benefits of a Christian 
home he had never had any real ac- 
quaintance with his father except as a 
disciplinarian. The younger man had 
attended all kinds of meetings and met 
all kinds of people under his father’s 
influence and at twenty-four had an 
intelligent interest in things the older man 
was just discovering. Both fathers were 
in the same position to give this training 
but because one did not, his son was 
retarded in his development. And yet 
both fathers were successful. 


O. Sam Cummin 
Trustee stands just to le t of 


Judge" Hulbert of the Juvenile Court in 
Detroit once,made the statement that 
he had never had a boy before his court 
whose father was his chum. I have 
handled a great many boys in social 
settlement work, fresh air farm and 
Y. M. C.JA. and have never found an 
incorrigible boy who enjoyed the com- 
radeship of his dad. And yet how often 
as I have talked over a boy’s problem 
with him and urged him to go to his 
father with it, have I heard the remark: 
“Well, dad’s all right but he won’t under- 
stand.’’ There is no greater indictment 
of the failure of a father than such a 
statement. 





Of Interest to Trustees 
and Secretaries 


My dear District Trustee: 

I want to ask you to introduce one to 
your club who in fact needs no introduc- 
tion: your secretary. 

I very much fear that in the average 
club he is not given sufficient time on 
each of the programs. 

During each week he receives messages 
—vital messages from both Kiwanis 
International and the Carolinas district, 
and possibly he has a hesitancy in get- 
ting up before his club so often and ex- 
explaining the contents of all the various 
matters brought to his attention. 

Messages, at a great expense, are sent 
your Secretary and you and the member- 
ship of your club naturally want him to 
“loosen up” with all the information he 
receives and the matters that are brought 
to his attention. Possibly he does 
“loosen up”’ at each meeting. Possibly 
he doesn’t. Iam making rapid visitations 
to clubs in this district and find that the 
average Secretary doesn’t. 

He tells me he is not called on and 
that lots of the well prepared plans from 
Krwanis International and this_district 
go to his waste basket. 





ed, repaired and redecorated by the 


— of Kiwianis Club of Dallas and International 
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A tribute to th e artistry of the Yankon, S. D., club. This float won great admira- 
tion during the celebration on October 12-19 incident to the opening of the Missouri 


river bridge. 


You, Mr. District Trustee, are the 
proper one to whom I, as Governor, 
should appeal. Therefore, assist me and 
bring this matter to the attention of 
your club by reading this letter at the 
next meeting. 

Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. F. HARVEY, Jr., 
District Governor of the Carolinas. 
My dear Secretary: 

This letter is about another fellow. 
He is a Kiwantan and member of your 
club. I want to read this letter about 
him to members of your club. 

His name is District Trustee and he is 
the ‘‘mouthpiece”’ of your club in all 
district and International matters. He 
is, further, the officer of your club to 
whom district matters are referred. 
He supervises sponsoring of new clubs. 
Tell your members what an important 
office he holds and urge them to hear 
him often. 

This is a circular letter. Maybe he is 
functioning, and maybe he is not. His 
status is little understood by clubs; 
frequently by himself, and the import- 
ance of his office is often not known. 

Re-introduce him to your club for 
me. 

He receives matters of vital interest 
that should be placed before your club. 
These matters come to his attention from 
Kiwanis International and the Carolinas 
district. Make him loosen up and tell 
you and your club of these matters as 
they reach him. 

This Iam sure you will dofor me. All 
Taskis that you read this letter to the 
next meeting of your club. Thank you 
for this co-operation. 

Very sincerely yaurs, 
C. F. HARVEY, Jr., 


District Governor of the Carolinas 





Some of the strongest men I know, 
who are members of clubs, are quiet, 
earnest men working to advance other 
men. 





My Boy Has Taught 
Me— 
How patient my father was. 


The importance of accuracy. 
That the race is still in its childhood. 


That humanity is instinctively religious. 


What the fatherhood of God means. 

That a prejudice is a sin of adult life. 

How easy it is to forget an injury. 
—[Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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MADE TO MEASURE 
SHIRTS 
3 for $6.00 


Guaranteed just as our more 
expensive grade. Write for sam- 
ples and measurement blanks. 
All shirts delivered at prices 
quoted. Stevens ‘‘Fashioned to 
Fit Shirts’’ make you feel better 
and they wear longer. No agents 


Titus Ave., Ithaca, N, Y. 





Stevens Custom Shirt Co., 
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Luncheon Badges 


Metal and Hard Enamel 
also 
31%” Diameter Celluloid Badge 
Silent Boots, etc. 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 


























“MAILING LISTS” 


Accurate—Guaranteed—Reliable—Of every possible 
kind of business and individual throughout the 
country. Standard charge $4 50 per thousand 
names and each list compiled ® to meet the 
individual needs of our clients. Information and 
catalogue without charge. Dept, K. 
THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 

107 East Pleasant Baltimore, Md. 
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| DESIGNERS 
~ ILLUSTRATORS 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


| Makers of Illustrated Booklets, 
Catalogs and Printing ites 


in one or more colors 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


te000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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A Good Letter 


Fellow Kiwanians of Albuquerque: 


In writing this note of greeting, felici- 
tation, and of exhortation to steadfast- 
ness in the principles of Kiwanis, it would 
be easy for me to repeat or elaborate 
platitudes about the oft-expressed aims 
and motto of this great organization. I 
prefer to restrict myself to a few lines 
about some possible values of Kiwanis 
to a community. 

One trouble is, men do not agree about 
the meaning of the word ‘“‘values,’’ or the 
significance of the word ‘‘community.” 
Sound psychology holds that things and 
acts are not desirable because they are 
valuable, but they are valuable because 
they are desired. Such is the case with 
gold, silver, houses, lands, as well as 
virtue, beauty, courage, honesty, sports- 
manship. 

A community is a body of people hav- 
ing a common organization and interests. 
People living together but segregated into 
cliques, selfish groups, and having pre- 
dominant a diversity of interests such as 
seeking for petty power, merely increased 
monetary profits, spite, ignorance, or 
secret dissipations, do not constitute a 
community bound together by common 
interests such as sportsmanlike competi- 
tion, hospitality, mutual well-being, and 
civic pride. 

A civie and social club such as Krwanis 
can easily become ineffective by wasting 
its energies in trying to do what political 
organizations, business houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, churches, schools and the 
home should do, or in permitting medi- 
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Hotels Statler 


E very guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York— Statler-opera 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 





Saint Paul 


June 22-25, 1925 


Kiwanis International 
Convention 
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DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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ocre individuals to exploit themselves and 
their schemes. 

It might be better for us to improve and 
clarify our desires, thus revising our stan- 
dard of values, and to purge ourselves of 
that littleness of mind and heart which 
makes impossible true community life, 
and to learn that even our enemy has 
good points of character. Since values 
are determined by desires and a whole- 
some community is made by sincere 
recognition of common interests—herein 
we find the key to making Kiwanis valu- 
able to our community. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) David Spence Hill, 

President, Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


The Test of a Man 


The place to take the true measure of 
man is not the forum or the field, nor 
the market-place nor the amen-corner, 
but at his own fireside. There he lays 
aside his mask and you may judge 
whether he is imp or angel, king or cur, 
hero or humbug. 

I care not what the world says of him, 
whether it crowns him with bay or pelts 
him with bad eggs; neither do I care a 
copper what his religion or reputation 
may be; if his babes dread his home- 
coming and his better-half swallows her 
heart every time she has to ask him for 
a five dollar bill, he’s a fraud of the first 
water, even though he prays night and 
morn till he’s blue in the face, and howls 
hallelujah till he shakes the eternal hills. 

But if his children rush to the front 
gate to meet him, and love’s own sun- 
shine illuminates the face of his wife when 
she hears his footfall, you may take it for 
granted that he is true gold, for his home's 
a heaven and the humbug never gets 
that near the great white throne of God. 

I can forgive much in that fellow mortal 
who would rather make men swear than 
women weep, who would rather have the 
hate of the whole world than the con- 
tempt of his wife—who would rather 
call anger to the eyes of a king than fear 
to the face of a child.—/Covington, Ohio. 


Moonshine— 


Never made the path of duty clearer. 
Mixed with gasoline means manslaughter 
Never made a home brighter. 

Never lighted the way to success. 

Ts still trouble. 

Means good night to good sense. 

Never made the way out of trouble plainer 

—[Kiwanian Roy Smith. 

A Brooklyn minister once told of seeing 
a little girl in an alley in one of our great 
cities. Mud lay thick upon the ground 
and ugly refuse, brick walls, garbage and 
ash cans were the only physical surround- 
ings. There was nothing apparently 
to suggest an ideal or stimulate imagina- 
tion, yet she was playing—playing a 
game as old as childhood or as the instinct 
of motherhood. She was giving her doll 
a ride. The doll carriage was an old 
sardine can with the cover turned up to 
form a back and a string to drag it by. 
The doll was a dead rat with a bit of rag 
tied around its neck. 

Play is universal and consideration of 
it centuries old. Plato, Socrates, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Schiller, Spencer, Groos, Hall 
and others have all discussed it. It must 
have served some great purpose or it 
would not have survived. Children and 
play have seemed to go together every- 
where and since all children must and will 
play, we must consider our responsibility 
for the proper direction of that play and 
for decent facilities. Earlier discussion 
by the above mentioned philosophers 
déals with the function of the play instinct 
as a part of the ‘“‘individual’s organic 
inheritanece.’”’ But modern needs demand 
an emphasis on the broader social, civic 
and ethical values. Individual physiolog- 
ical benefits will come from undirected 
play, but to get larger social results 
leadership and understanding are neces- 
sary. 

Krwanis has been constructed as a 
vehicle for community service. It in- 
tends for you to serve your city and not 
yourself. But no KiwaANIAN ever ren- 
dered an unselfish service, when he was 
not unconsciously rendering himself the 
greatest service he had ever given any 
individual. 

—{Ala.-Florida District Bulletin. 

It is a question of whether you are 
going to make the Krwanis club YOUR 
elub, MY club, or OUR club. —/ Byasec. 


Brotherhood 


You may talk of the White Man’s burden, 

Or of the Elderly Man with the hoe; 

Of the Ghost that haunted Hamlet, 

Or the Raven that bothered Poe; 

But the very best kind of a ‘‘pome,”’ 

The kind that helps one, you know, 

To make life a little more happy, 

As we journey on here below, 

Is the kind that’s taught in the Bible 

(And Krwanis teaches it, too), 

That you must do unto others 

As you'd have others do unto you. 

Now this good Rule of Brotherhood 

Holds good in any clime, 

We have tried it here in Puyallup, 

And it surely works out fine. 
—[{By George D. Osborne, 

Krwanis cluh, Puyallup, Wash. 
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Geared to The 
Golden Rule 


(From page 32) 


made them world benefactors and their 
names a household word. The mercies 
they originated staunched the flow of 
blood and soothed the brows of millions 
on war-ridden fields. Witness the work 
done by Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Julia Ward Howe; and then in 
our own time, gaze with wonder at the 
accomplishment of Jane Addams. All 
these and more have accomplished for 
the betterment of the race by applying 
the Golden Rule to their manner of 
living. 

KIwaNnis can be no more ideal than 
the individual is ideal. Our organization 
will achieve only in proportion as the 
membership makes a spiritual applica- 
tion of Article II, Section 1. This law 
finds expression with the certitude that 
the mountains keep watch over the valley; 
with the steadfastness that the mighty 
monarchs of the forests defy the onward 
march of time—a law that is as inexorable 
as the law that governs the star-lit 
worlds—and a law, withal, is as applicable 
as any rule in life. 


Brother Kiwanian, would you have 
your life devoted to missions of mercy 
and sympathy; would you administer 
to the needs of humanity struggling 
against the almost resistless power; 
would you bring sunshine and gladness 
to the hearts in gloom; would you evade 
the serofula of green-eyed jealousy, the 
canker of self-torturing envy, the typhoid 
of boiling revenge and the cholera of a 
damning ingratitude? Would you have 
your life count for most by taking all 
the world has to offer and giving back 
that which is your share? Then, HERE 
and NOW, put into actual living that 
divine rule of life, Article II, Section 1, 
Kiwanis’ By-Laws—‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you do 
ye even so unto them.”’ 
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More Victims 


Our secretaries are surely on the 
job! This month there were several 
letters of solicitation forwarded to Head- 
quarters office by these wide-awake 
“‘secs’’: 

Maxwell J. Lentz, Clifton, N. J. 

Beaumont Apple, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Fred G. Rounds, Pullman, Wash. 

Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore. 

E. E. Stone, Glendive, Mont. 

Otto L. Puth, Newark, N. J. 


It is our hope that with the persistent 
vigilance of our secretaries that we may 
eliminate the nuisance of circular letters 
which clutter up the mails. 





Concentration 


In one of the laboratories of Washing- 
to they have a great sun glass that 
measures three feet across. It is similar 
to the sun glass we used to treasure when 
we were boys, only much larger. This 
great glass gathers the rays of the sun 
that strikes its flat surface, and focuses 
them on a single point in a space a few 
feet below. That single point is hotter 
than a blow torch. It will melt through 
steel plate as easily as a red-hot needle 
burns through paper. 

This terrible heat—it cannot be 
measured, for it melts all instruments— 
is just three feet of sunshine, concentrated 
on a single point. Scattered, these rays 
are hardly perceptible—perhaps just 
pleasantly warm. 

The same principle applies to human 
endeavor—likewise to club activities. 
Without membership of thousands, each 
doing his share in a harmonious manner, 
and applying this power to concentration, 
we are destined to accomplish great 
things. Let us choose our goal with 
care, then once deciding it, let nothing 
deter us from our course. One task at a 


time and FINISH IT.—(‘‘Buckeye,” 
Ohio Kiwanis District. = 








A Thrift Week pageant at the Kiwanis Club of Oakland, California. 
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Fasten up mounted or unmounted 
pictures and other light articies, with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
For framed pictures, telephone books 
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Popularity is the pleasing applause 
that tickles the fancy of a vain man— 
and what vexation of spirit does the vain 
man find! 





Whatever 
oo - 
tt is— 
A banquet, a convention, a 
dance or a social function of 
any kind—it will be made 


100% more successful with 
Van Housen’s 


Decorations 


Dance, table and party favors 
Paper hats, etc. 


They’re ‘‘the life of the party’ and real pep 
producers wherever they go. 

And you can always tell Van Housen’s, too, 
because they’re different—-really distinctive and 
original, and yet the price is no higher than 
for ordinary goods. 

Ask for our latest bulletin No. 2. It’s cram- 
ful of suggestions for Valentine’s day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, St Patrick’s day and 
Easter parties. Write today. 


We Are Manfacturers 


Van flousersy 
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Kiwanis Extension 


by Clubs 


(From page 19) 


a second and perhaps a third or fourth 
vi-it might be necessary. In most cases 
the group committees were able to make 
arrangements to journey to the town of 
their assignment and make a preliminary 
investigation. It might be noted here 
that, in one or two cases in which the 
committee did not make the trip and 
therefore relied on correspondence to 
conduet the preliminary investigation the 
results were negligible; and if we had 
accepted response to these letters as 
final indication of the desirability and 
possibility of establishing Kiwanis clubs, 
these cities certainly would have been 
abandoned. But we did not stop here. 


The group sponsor committees, some- 
times with the addition of a member of 
the General Sponsor Committee, but in 
any case supplied with information and 
literature, on the first trip to the town 
assigned made, as the initial step, a sur- 
vey of the city to determine whether or 
not it contained a sufficient number of 
business and professional men to make 
reasonably certain that a club of quality 
could be established. This included a 
general inquiry into the activities of the 
town, and, in those eases where another 
service elub had already been established, 
the type and extent of membership in 
such established club. This investiga- 
tion could usually be made without dis- 
closing the ultimate purpose of the visit 
of the committee. But once having de- 
cided that a club could be installed the 
committee then made investigations as 
to the suitable man or men to push the 
movement. Local conditions, of course, 
controlled this matter. Sometimes the 
proposed key men were found among 
these suggested by the Dallas men in 
the list furnished the committee. 


In other eases the preliminary investi- 
gation indicated clearly that some other 
man would be best for this important 
réle. For it was well known, and it was 
impressed on the several committees, that 
the most important step in the organiza- 
tion of a new club was the proper selec- 
tion of the key man. In some cases it was 
possible to complete the investigation on 
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the first trip, and get together a group 
interested in a Kiwanis club for pre- 
liminary discussion, but usually this 
was impossible. About as much as could 
be accomplished in one day was to get 
the key man interested to the point of 
agreeing to call a meeting. This, of 
course, involved a second trip and as 
the sponsor committee was doing vol- 
untary work this often became a stum- 
bling block in the program. 

Here the General Sponsor Committee 
and especially the district trustee and 
the president, intervened to carry on the 
work. We observed very carefully the 
work of the group committee; obtained 
full reports of any activities undertaken; 
encouraged the group committee to make 
follow-up visits; and advised how to 
proceed in handling their situation. In 
some Gases, it was found more convenient 
for an entirely different group to make 
the second trip and in several cases even 
the third visit has been made. 

Whenever a pre-organization meeting 
was arranged, our committee divided the 
presentation of Kiwanis, each member 
making a short talk. As, for example, 
one discussed ‘Fellowship’; another, 
“Kiwanis Objectives’; another, ‘‘Re- 
lation of Krwanis to Other Service 
Clubs”’; and another, “‘Publie Activities,”’ 
for we found that this made the message 
more easily understood and more con- 
vineing to those who had come to hear 
about this work. 

Obviously the result to be obtained 
from sponsor work is to secure such in- 
formation and arouse such interest in the 
local situation as to get the petition 
signed by ten or more men of Kiwanis 
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quality so that a visit of the field repre- 
sentative may be arranged. It is equally 
true that the work of the local club 
may continue over a period of several 
months and perhaps a year before defi- 
nite decision can be reached. In some 
of these situations many conditions 
enter in: the city may be undergoing a 
temporary business depression which 
makes the business men indisposed to 
consider club activities; thee may be 
factional differences existing in the town 
which cannot be overcome at once, 
although in some eases the establishment 
of a Krwanis club has been the means 
of bringing together factions which 
seemed unreconcilable; it might be im- 
possible to locate the proper key men, 
members or groups; or any one of a dozen 
other reasons. The Krwanis club under- 
taking the sponsor work can familiarize 
itself with these conditions and be in a 
position to take advantage of any favor- 
able change while the International 
office, the field representative, and even 
the district organization are in less favor- 
able position to have a true grasp of the 
situation. 

We did not consider that our duty was 
done when a new club had been estab- 
lished. Quite the contrary. We arranged 
to have one or more of our members 
present at the first meeting after the field 
representative had completed his work, 
and especially a representative delega- 
tion to attend the charter presentation, 
as well as to maintain frequent contact 
with the new club which had come to be 
our neighbor. 

The district trustee having kept in 
full touch with each one of the 14 situa- 
tions entrusted to the club, made reports 
from time to time, as developments 
occurred, to the district governor, 
Kiwanis International, and the field 
representative, thus keeping all depart- 
ments fully informed as to the progress 
of the work. 

In this sponsor work 44 members of 
the club have taken part; 19 trips have 
been made by delegations of 1 to 5 men 
each; and Dallas Kiwanis members have 
travelled a total of 5,550 miles. 

The Dallas plan summarized is: 

(1) Assignment of towns to clubs. 

(2) Supervision by General Sponsor 
Committee, with district trustee as 
Chairman. 

(3) Seeuring co-operation of groups 
and appointment of group sponsor com- 
mittees. 

(4) Designation of towns to groups. 

(5) Preliminary trips by group sponsor 
committee. 

(6) Second (and other, if necessary) 
trip to meet interested parties. 

(7) Co-operation with field represen- 
tative. 

(8) Follow 
clubs. 


up contacts with new 








“TI wonder how many of you 
have copies now of that book 
‘The Convention Proceedings’!’* 
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Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will 
Memorial 


(From page 26) 

wide significance, bring great credit to 
our organization, and create an unbreak- 
able bond of friendship between the 
peoples of the two great nations compris- 
ing our Kiwanis membership. This is 
not a committee proposal. It is a mem- 
bership undertaking. The project can 
not beabandoned. It must be completed. 
The delegates assembled at the Denver 
International Convention accorded en- 
thusiastiec reception to the memorial pur- 
pose and both the International Board of 
Trustees and the district governors, 
assembled in International Council, have 
unanimously endorsed the committee’s 
recommendations. The responsibility of 
quickly raising the necessary money 
reposes upon the club and _ district 
officers. As leaders of this great organi- 
zation they are pledged to prosper its 
purposes and we rest assured in the faith 
that their duty will be well performed. 

The committee appointed by Inter- 
national President Johnson to promote 
the memorial project consists of himself 
as Chairman, Immediate Past President 
Edmund F. Arras, International Trustee 
Douglas J. Scott and International Trus- 
tee John H. Moss, the last named as 
Vice-Chairman. For the purpose of 
selecting the site and securing the con- 
sent of the Parks Board to the memorial 
design the writer visited Vancouver in 
October last and was accorded a most 
cordial and gracious reception. Not only 
was the greatest possible courtesy dis- 
played upon the occasion of this visit but 
it chanced that the Premier of Canada, 
the Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, C. M. G. M. P., held a reception 
in the city that day and a private audi- 
ence was arranged for the committee 
representative. Mutual expressions of 
international felicitations and good will 
were exchanged and the Premier stressed 
the merit of the American mission. At 
the same time the Hon. Dr. J. H. King, 
Dominion Minister of Public Works, as- 
sured him that at the dedication cere- 
monies high officials of the Dominion 
government would be present and it 
might be possible that the Premier him- 
self would be available—an assurance 
later made by the Premier himself. 

The writer ventures to suggest that 
only those present at the ceremonies of 
dedication will be able to adequately 
comprehend the significance of this most 
notable achievement. Picture, if you 
please, the erection of a memorial for a 
chief executive of one country in the ter- 
ritory of another nation; conceive, if you 
ean, the art of the artist and the skill of 
the sculptor combined in a monument 
symbolizing the wholesome friendship of 
these two peoples; visualize, if possible, 
the surroundings in Stanley Park—God’s 
great temple of trees—nature’s vast 
sanctuary; mentally measure the im- 
mense concourse of people all attracted 
by the holiest emotions; place within 
that picture the high official representa- 
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Some Facts on 
Kiwanis 
Finance 


(From page 18) 
perhaps have not been fully acquainted 
with the extent of Kiwanis service, to 
marvel at the comparatively low cost of 
rendering that service. 

The present Committee on Finance 
has been in active supervision of the 
finances of Kiwanis International dur- 
ing the past six months. During that 
time this Committee has acquired an 
understanding of the financial operations 
sufficient to say that we have reached as 
a Committee the following conclusions: 

1. We are of the opinion that the finan- 
cial structure which has been set up is 
adequate and effective in reflecting the 
financial operations of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 


2. We are of the opinion that, having — 


in mind the character of the organization, 
the administration of the finances is a 
careful one and made to the end that the 
greatest amount of value may be given 
for the expenditures made. 

3. The verification of the expenditures 
and the examination which is made by 
the auditors makes available a daily 
eontrol of the finances of the organiza- 
tion. 

4. It is the opinion of the Committee 
that beginning with the January issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, several articles 
should appear explaining the financial 
structure and policies of our organiza- 
tion. 

The books of Krwants are open at all 
times. The International Board of Trus- 
tees and your Committee desire that 
every KrwaniANn shall have complete 
knowledge of where every dollar goes 
and what it buys. 


tion of the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America; listen, in 
imagination, to the international expres- 
sions of good-will and tell me what argu- 
ment may be advanced to belittle so 
laudable an undertaking. The most 
obtuse mentality as well as the most 
eritical intelligence must acknowledge 
this to be an accomplishment which will 
appeal to the world at large and convey 
its message of peace and progress to 
generations yet unborn. 

The writer is induced to an expression 
of interest on the part of the committee 
members for the privilege of being instru- 
mental in bringing to fulfillment such a 
laudable undertaking as this—the erec- 
tion of a monument as a memorial not 
only to a former KrwantAn President of 
the United States but of the century-long 
harmony existing between Canada and 
the United States, the two nations to 
which our membership is_ restricted. 
This pleasing peace, accentuated in 
Harding’s last public utterance, may well 
induce a war-worn Europe to pause and 
take heed of the benefits accruing from 
peaceful relationships. The human race 
has ever sought to save from oblivion the 
names of those who have been great and 
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good and convey to future generations, 
by means of monument, or in poetry or 
prose, the idealism of their lives. Al- 
though Krwanis is but following a long 
established custom its purpose loses none 
of its charm or appeal. If we entertain 
any regret it is due to the fact that we 
have nothing better than a monument 
with which to perpetuate the memory of 
our former fellow member and chief 
national executive, Warren G. Harding; 
with which to memorialize the peaceful 
relationship between the two. great 
nations comprising our membership; 
with which to inspire future generations 
to an encouragement to the lofty ideals 
of Harding and the inspiration to imitate 
his noble example of Ktwanrtan manhood 
and other nations to an adoption of 
peaceful means of promoting inter- 
national welfare. 





It’s often a thankless task to rise to 
responsibility, but it’s alwaysa graceful 
plan to retire and let others rise. 
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It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 


burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Jaa Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
jm ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
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is made to measure, no adjust- 
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The Gavel 


(from page 6) 


Each new board is 
going to give, as your boards in the 
past have given, the best it has. What 
they do you shall know, and it will be 
done having in view the interest and 
desire of the club as a whole, as they know 
it. Now, no board can please all the 
members all the time. Occasionally a 
man has some pet scheme or policy to 
which much brooding gives great im- 
portance in his eyes; and if it be rejected, 
he feels aggrieved. Beware of bitterness! 
It is scareely probable, but it is at least 
theoretically possible, that your board 
some time may make a mistake. Beware 
of bad temper! We hear it said some- 
times that a friendly contest is good for a 
club. And that is true, provided it 
be a friendly contest, and provided 
both victor and loser bear themselves 
with good sportsmanship. To my 
knowledge there have been club con- 
tests in which the losers, by their fine 
spirit, have endeared themselves to the 
whole membership. We hear it said 
also that criticism is a wholesome thing, 
as proving interest and vitality in a club. 
That too is true, provided the criticism 
be well considered from the point of 
view of the club as a whole, and provided 
it be frankly uttered first to the object 
of the criticism, in good temper and with 
friendly manner. 

Give your suggestions as well as the 
support of your activity. But, while 
your new officers do not expect immunity 
from criticism, they do want you to 
believe that, where the responsibility 
of decision rests with the board, it is 
moved only by thought for the club, with 
unfriendliness toward none and good 
will to all. 

I come back to what I said a moment 
ago—the genius of Kiwanis is friendship. 
If that be not true, then Krwanis, with- 
out definite program, with no specific 
functions, has no important reason for 
existence. If that be true, then cliques, 
isolated groups, factionalism have no 
place in Kiwanis. If I can enter a meet- 
ing room at peace with ev-ry man in 
it, if I can clasp hands with any other 
member in honest good fellowship, if 
I can sit at any table and say in my heart, 
“To every man at this table I am a 
friend,”’’ I have not qualified for the 
angelic choir—I have but done the first 
and simple duty of a true Krwantan. 
If I sow dissension, if I keep not a guard 
upon my lips that I whisper no evil of 
any member, if I have aught of grudge 
or any manner of ill-feeling against any 
other member, and cast it not out, then 
the truth of Kiwanis is not in me—I 
am in Kiwanis, but not of it. The 
cardinal sin against Kiwanis is bad feel- 
ing. We must always be specially on 
guard against that very thing. And so, 
if you have cherished any envy or jeal- 
ousy or resentment against any member, 
I bid you, for the sake of Kiwanis, most 
of all for your own sake—cast it out. 
May this be a truly Kiwanis year, the 
friendliest year we have ever known. 

I have said a good deal of friendship. 


understanding. 


I have said it sincerely. Every man in 
his club is worthy the respect and interest 
of every other member. I take Kiwanis 
seriously because I believe that men 
everywhere are worthy our friendly 
interest; because I see a growing ten- 
dency, inevitable result of the struggle 
for success in our modern, complex 
world, a tendency that must be com- 
batted—to look upon man as alow crea- 
ture, driven by base motives toward 
little, unworthy ends. I hate this 
damned cynicism, and when I see a man 
professing or practicing upon it, I have 
the measure of his soul. 

Once, when under circumstances vastly 
different from this, I was tempted to 
this cynicism, for my own support I 
wrote down a confession of my faith. 
Let me repeat it—I think it fits in here 
as I bring this talk to a close: 

“T consider my neighbor, weak often, 
erring sometimes, yet patient in failure, 
steadfast in toil, giving himself without 
stint that his children may begin one 
step beyond where he began. I consider 
my community, a million souls, toiling, 
striving, spending themselves that the 
world may be girt in steel, built bigger 
and stronger for generations yet to come. 
And when the evil is measured and the 
good is counted, I find that the balance 
is right, and I have faith. 

“T consider my nation, its influence 
a blessing, its purpose honest, its history 
wrought in honor, its people not weak in 
failure nor sodden in success. I see a 
field of battle, its sons—not the brilliant, 
not the favored, not the strong of the 
land only, but weakling and outcast, 
gathered from byway and hedge—at 
command of something they could not 
have explained, but dimly saw and gladly 
obeyed, moving steadily onward when 
every step on meant. a step toward the 
end. And in their prostrate forms I 
read anew the lesson that the soul of 
this people, which could lift men to such 
heights, is still a living, moving, flaming 
thing. And when the evil is measured 
and the good is counted, I find that the 
balance is right, and I have faith. 

“T consider our neighbor nations, each 
with its glory, each with its gift, each 
with its task nobly done and its task 
yet to do, its soul too a living, moving 
flaming thing. I see again that field 
of struggle—khaki of Belgium and Eng- 
land, Italy’s gray, sky-blue of France, 
gray-green—yes, gray-green too of enemy 
dead—little tangled heaps, sleeping to- 
gether, equal in death,—each, _right 
or mistaken, with his vision, each with 
his power to follow it straight to the end. 
And of them all— 

When the evil is measured and the 
good is counted, I find that the balance 
is right, and I say to you I have faith. 

“Faith is the beauty and glory of 
manhood everywhere, that through the 
ages has gone on achieving and building, 
gathering knowledge, seeking for wisdom, 
conquering self, until at last from out of 
the beast we see coming forth the man, 
the friend, the brother. 

“T have faith.” 

I commend to you that faith as the 
first article of the true Kiwanran’s 


creed. 
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KIWANIANS, those of you who 
manufacture, sell, or are con- 
nected with firms doing advertising 
of interest to the man of today, in- 
cluding his interest in the modern in- 
ventions, let us annotate the findings of 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE for 1924. 
Then see if you can afford to pass up an 
opportunity to advertise in these pages. 





1—90% of all advertisers, using a quarter 
page of space or better, on schedule for 
1924, have renewed for the current year. 








2—Despite the fact that we were passing 
through an era of general business depres- 
sion late in 1924, the advertising in THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE for 1924 shows an 
increase of 83% over that of 1923. 











3—Advertisers, such as. those using 
space in the large, general media, must 
be justified in expanding their ap- 
propriations to include prominent 








PASS THIS UP? 






A. L. Anderson, Advertising Manager, 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





as well as consistent space 
buying in the official organ 
of Kiwanis International. 





that a_ trial 
three inches re- 
advertiser ordering 
in the course of 
expenditure involv- 


shows 
for 


4—Analysis 
space order 
sulted in one 
half page spaces 
six months-—an 
ing $917.25. 


5——National advertisers have renewed 
prominent schedules and under the same 
conditions we are offering you if you will 
contract NOW before our new rates go into 
effect. The new rates will show an in- 
crease more justifiable with our many 
qualifications. Contracts made before the 

new rates become effective will, of course, 
be unaffected by the change and will 
remain valid throughout the period of 

contract. 


Let us answer your inquiries. 





































We Have Never Done This 
Before 


This is the first time in the history of International KIWANIS that the Inter- 
national Board has sanctioned the sale through headquarters, of any piece of liter- 
ature published by anyone except International KIWANIS, therefore, when we urge 
upon the Organization a work originally not especially intended for the consumption 
of KIWANIANS, you may well imagine something extraordinary is afoot. 


The Children’s Foundation has collected in the form of a splendid volume, 
facts on ‘“‘The Child: His Nature and His Needs,”’ which is a priceless jewel in bibli- 
ography of its kind. It is edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin. It is a deckel-edged volume of over five hundred pages, bound in cloth, 
doubly re-inforced, containing the highest grade of book paper with all cuts printed 
on special coated lustre-finish stock. The book is completely indexed and marginally 
annotated; contains hundreds of illustrations, and it issold to KIWANIANS for—just 
imagine this figure now—-$1.00 per copy. Actually, it cannot be printed and bound 
for that, much less distributed, but this is a contribution of the Children’s Founda- 
tion to American society. The KIWANIS Committee on the Under-Privileged Child 
can think of no better thing that it could 
do than to recommend this book to KI- 
WANIANS at large, and chairmen of KI- 
WANIS Under-Privileged Child Committees 
in particular. It is a work that should 
be in every home in the United States 
and Canada where the American lan- 
guage can be read by any individual in 
the home. It has within its pages the 
possibilities of revolutionizing child train- 





ing. Cut out the coupon attached below 
and a copy will be sent to you by return 
mail. Do it today! 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Attached find $ 0.0.00... for which please send me ........ sainanicretinlth copies of ‘‘The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs.” 














































